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AN ASIAN BATTLEFIELD 


ROUND the perimeter of Luang Prabang patrol-clashes 
have taken place, but the Vietminh forces involved are 
thought to have been local auxiliaries; there is still 
no indication that the enemy means to commit his 
308th Division to an assault on the strong French positions 
protecting the capital of Laos. This formation is theoretically 
located roughly two days march to the north of the city, but 
it has been curiously inactive for the best part of three weeks. 
If in fact it was going to attack it might well have to lie low 
for longer than this, for its communications are so bad and 
so long that the administrative arrangements for even a 
skeleton programme of artillery support must be an immensely 
protracted business, especially in view of the unchallenged 
French air supremacy. It would not, however, be particularly 
Bsurprising to learn in the near future that the 308th Division 
@had unobtrusively decamped, to reappear on a disconcerting 
@ foray in another part of the country, leaving the defenders of 
Luang Prabang, like their comrades at Dien Bien Phu, with 
no very cogent raison d'étre. 
Meanwhile the nearest the French have been able to come 
to seizing the initiative in Laos was to drop a_ parachute 
battalion as reinforcements for the garrison of Muong Sai, a 
m Strong but isolated post some 60 miles north of Luang 
tee [his seems to have been a purely defensive move, 
@ Well lilustrating the recurrent dilemma which confronts the 
)French High Command. They cannot be strong everywhere, 
and are constantly having to give up outposts without firing a 
Shot; yet when they make themselves strong and decide to 
hold a place, the enemy avoids it and they reap only a negative 
¥ reward. They are fighting the war on lines which oblige the 
Mtroops to do far more digging than shooting; and though 
» armies may sometimes have to fight wars in this way, they 
p never win them. The French air force, rather apprehensively 
® teinforced by twelve American bombers with American ground 
wen behind them, is working as hard as many of the soldiers, 
when they get the chance, are fighting. But light infantry in 
g jungle country offer a target on which decisive damage can 
Bhardly ever be inflicted. The Vietminh have no docks or 
factories or railroads, whose destruction could materially 
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lessen their power to wage war. They are in this respect even 
less vulnerable than the North Koreans, who stood up well 
to three years intensive hammering from the air; and the most 
the air force has been able to do so far is to lessen the risk 
that a sort of fluid general stalemate might be turned, locally, 
into checkmate. The military outlook appears almost equally 
sterile for the French and for their opponents; the political 
outlook is discussed at length in an article on a later page. 


Kenya’s Chronic Malady 

It is a strange thing that after sixteen months of ‘ emergency’ 
in Kenya so little should seem to be known of the real strength 
of Mau Mau. The mind of the Kikuyu may not be a closed 
book exactly, but it is all too clear that even now very few 
people in Kenya know how to read it. Time and time again 
last year the impression was given that the trouble was under 
control and that the end of the emergency was coming into 
sight in the distant future, but every confident pronouncement 
was followed by a fresh upsurge of barbarism which left the 
situation blacker than it had been before. The frequent 
announcements of new measures to stamp out the menace 
have not been followed by results and the impression of a 
continuing confusion is inescapable. The appointment of 
General Sir George Erskine brought new hope, and General 
Erskine has been energetic, but things are hardly much better 
today. It should be recalled that General Erskine has himself 
said that the ultimate solution must be political, not military. 
The Colonial Office is at pains to point out that Mr. Lyttelton’s 
decision to go to Kenya next week with General Harding had 
been taken before he met the parliamentary delegation recently 
returned from the colony. That may be so, but it is no secret 
that the MP’s were seriously disturbed by what they saw in 
Kenya. They are now preparing a lengthy report which Mr. 
Lyttelton should have before he leaves, and it is likely that 
this will recommend some drastic political action. The 
Colonial Office has also denied that there is a dispute between 
General Erskine and the Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, but 
it would be no surprise to learn of serious strains and stresses 











between the two authorities. Does Kenya need a military 
governor on the model of Malaya ? What constitutional changes 
are needed to unite the country effectively against the terrorists, 
whose influence throughout the entire Kikuyu is still immense ? 
It is Mr. Lyttelton’s duty to get the answers, and quickly. 





Persia’s Political Oil 


On Wednesday Sir Roger Stevens left London for Teheran, 
the first British ambassador there since the autumn of 1952. 
On the same day the party of Western oil experts who have 
been visiting Abadan left Persia for London with their plans 
for getting the installations working again. A day or two 
earlier General Zahedi observed that it was unreasonable for 
Persians “ sitting on a gold mine of oil” to continue in such 

verty, and since then he has opposed with vigour Mullah 
Kashani’s contention that the return of the British must mean 
the return of British influence in Persia. In London the repre- 
sentatives of the eight oil companies (the five principal 
American concerns and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, the 
Royal Dutch Shell Company and The Compagnie Francaise 
des Pétroles) which form the proposed consortium for the 
marketing of Persian oil will shortly be considering their 
technical experts’ report. Apparently it will cost 60,000,000 
dollars to put the refinery in order again. If the general 
principles of marketing have been agreed, the next questions 
to answer are where the money is to come from, where the oil, 
if and when it flows again, is to be sold, and in what quantity. 
\The oil is said not to be needed by the West, but Persian 
stability is needed. The advantages of clearing the Abadan 
pipe-line are fairly evenly distributed on both sides: there is 
every hope that a reasonable settlement may be reached, 


Lifting the McMahon Curtain 


In his Message to Congress on atomic policy President 
Eisenhower named co-operation with America’s allies as his 
— objective and recalled how seriously he had himself 

een handicapped, when commander of the NATO forces, by 
the restrictions on discussion of atomic weapons. The 
McMahon Act, which the President’s Message seeks to amend 
considerably, was designed to meet the conditions of 1946, 
when America still had'a monopoly of atomic weapons and 
the idea of a ‘sacred trust” still had some validity. But the 
monopoly has gone, the ‘ sacred trust’ is uneasily distributed, 
and the irritations caused to America’s commanders and 
America’s allies by the McMahon curtain of secrecy are not 
now balanced by any strategic advantages. Indeed, the res- 
trictions imposed by the 1946 Act are a positive hindrance 
to the military effectiveness of the Western Alliance. They 
also, as the President said, keep the brake hard down on the 
exploitation of nuclear energy for the industrial and social 
benefit of America itself. The amendments proposed by the 
President both in the military and industrial fields are of far- 
reaching significance and are certain to alarm the isolationists 
and others who see America’s allies as worm-eaten by 
Communist espionage. President Eisenhower acknowledged 
that “ sharing certain information with other nations involves 
risks that must be weighed in each instance against the net 
advantages to the United States.” When Congress comes to 
deal with the Message it is to be hoped that the risks implicit 
in it will not obscure the greater advantages. 


Professional Politicians ? 


The most important question to ask about the proposed 
increase in the salaries of Members of Parliament from £1,000 
to £1,500 is—will it make for a better House of Commons ? 
In the case of the present set of Members, an increase in pay 
would be a change for the better, for those who try to do 
their duty adequately within the limit of £1,000 a year are 
obviously fighting a losing battle. To give them more money 
would be to lift a weight from their minds and free them for 
fuller service to the country. It is only for the Parliaments 
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of the future that the prospect of £1,500 a year and a possibj 
pension conceals a danger. That danger is that men and womy 
—obviously not of the best kind—might choose to go iny 
politics for the sake of the money, whereas the only prope 
motive for would-be M.P.s is a desire to serve. Even thj 
should be coupled with some evidence of ability to do a 2004 
and efficient job, and such ability is more normally to 

found in men who have confidence in their own earning-powe 
than in those who jump at the chance of a comfortable salay 
and the chance of a pension if they keep on the right side ¢ 
the Whips. The right income for Members of Parliament is thy 
which will enable them to do their work without having » 
worry unduly about their personal finances. It might h 
reasonable to apply a means test other than that which som 
Members already apply voluntarily by not taking up they 
salaries. Professionalism in politics is a serious dange 
but it will not be avoided by holding salaries down. Th 
answer is, as usual, eternal vigilance on the part of the elector 
































Subsidies Gone Mad 


Among the many notes struck in Tuesday’s debate on th 
Supplementary Estimate of the Ministry of Food the note ¢ 
horror at an appalling expenditure of public money was ng 
heard. Ministry of Food estimate can rise from the origind 
figure of £109,600,000 to £235,400,000 last November, ani 


£271,800,000 after the latest adjustment without, apparently, { 
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any worse consequence than a rather light-hearted debate 7 
the Commons, with the Minister of Food arguing thay 
miscalculations will happen and the Opposition arguing tha? 
food subsidies, at £325,000,000 a year, are still not high enough 7 


It is indeed true that Ministerial calculations cannot at "ea 









































insulate the Treasury against the consequences of a heay 
grain harvest, a glut of eggs in winter, and a sugar surplu 
But the right answer to such a situation is neither resignation } 
on the part of the Government, nor crowing on the part d 7 
its opponents, nor a further tinkering with the subsidies) 
machinery. ‘The answer is to get rid of subsidies in ther 
present form and to devise more fool-proof methods of giving 
direct and undisguised assistance to the classes which need it 
Those classes are the very poor consumers who must ki} 
adequately fed and farmers who have to be to some degre” 
protected against the vagaries of the market in order tt 
maintain home food production. The case for direct welfar 
food services to the genuinely needy, as distinct from all-rouni 
subsidies to rich and poor alike, has been made over and ove 
again, so that only the deliberately wrong-headed now rejec 
that case. Next, it is clear, more attention must be paid 1 
the means of ensuring that farmers get as ‘much assistance as 57 
genuinely necessary to maintain home food production at th 
desired level, and no more. It is a difficult assignment. But w 
cannot afford to go on paying out hundreds of millions @ 
pounds for want of a little ingenuity. 


Reviving the Road Fund 


Neither the Government nor the Opposition came partici” 
larly well out of Monday’s debate on the British road system” 
and the plan for improving it. The inadequacy of the system 
in every respect is so glaringly obvious that no one can have 
overlooked it, and the Government’s programme of improve 
ments, to cost £50,000,000 over several years, has struck mos 
of those interested as a feeble answer to a mighty problem” 
Mr. Noel-Baker’s attack on the Government consisted mainlj> 
of an argument that the state of the roads is partly responsible) 
for the appalling death-rate on them (the facts are terrible it 
their truth, but they have been stated so often that they hardl 
have any effect at all), and a plea that something should & 
done about it. Just what, the Opposition did not say. Tl 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport, Mr. Hugi 
Molson, was no more original in his reply. The Governments 
programme, he said, is the best that the country can afford. 
He did not explain how the country can go on affording the) 
losses in life and revenue which the archaic system inflicts 
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Nor did he add to his reputation by observing that the British 


POssibj 
road system is still the best in the world—a peculiarly nonsen- 
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20 in gical bit of patriotism. It was left to Sir Gurney Braithwaite, 
Propel a predecessor of Mr. Molson’s at the Ministry of Transport, 
ven thi to provide the one constructive suggestion put forward in the 
@ good debate. His suggestion is that a thirty-year loan of £500,000,000 


should be raised for a radical scheme of road development. 
Motor taxation could pay it back with no great difficulty, and, 
unlike the Road Fund laid down by Lloyd George, it would 
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Side WM pe secure against Chancellors of the Exchequer tempted to dip 
it is thal jnto it. This is a sound enough scheme. The road transport 
Ving #™ organisations have given it their support. All that remains 
ight kw js for the Government to admit that it was mistaken. Other- 





h somit wise it will be continuing unsuccessfuly to walk up a descending 
Ip ther escalator, getting nowhere with much fuss. 

danger 

we ing Yourself to Deat' 

lecton Smoking Yourself to Death 


Advisory Committee on Cancer 
about the relationship between cancer of the lung and smoking 
is remarkable among other things for its caution. A relation- 
ship is said to be established between cancer of the lung and 
smoking, but “though there is a strong presumption that the 
relationship is causal, there is evidence that the relationship 
is not a simple one.” This is not likely to make many people 
give up smoking, though it is probably only right to warn 
the young of what they may be letting themselves in for by 


The Report of the Standing 
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was not 
Original 
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bate i } starting on their first cigarette. The report merely emphasises 
i thi) the urgency of further research into cancer, particularly since 
ng tht} many other factors apart from smoking appear to affect its 
nough | incidence (more people suffer from cancer of the lung in towns 
presetiS than in the country, for example). It would be unfortunate 
heayi if the suspicion attaching to tobacco as a source of the 
urpls disease distracted attention from other possible causes. Mean- 
natiot while, until more evidence is produced that he is killing 
part d ) himself, the heavy smoker will continue to consume his forty 
bsidies > or fifty cigarettes a day. Statistics won't worry him; if they 
n thet’ did, he would only smoke more still. Cancer as such is the 
SIVIIS problem. It would be unscientific to devote a disproportionate 
re } amount of time, money and worry to one single possible cause 
poh | Of it while neglecting others in which a causal connection might 
eo) be more readily established. 
der | 
velfar 
‘roux Wrecking in the Navy 
d over ign 
reject From the beginning of 1953 until this week, when the latest 
aid case of sabotage in the aircraft carrier Eagle was reported, 
e asj | there were eighteen cases of malicious damage in ships of the 
at ty Royal Navy. Nearly all have been widely reported in the 
But w | Press—probably too widely, for publicity in itself is quite 
ons ¢ likely to have * triggered off’ some of the incidents. Possibly 
the most significant common factor in these cases has been 
that, wherever guilt has been proved, the individuals concerned 
have turned out to be young men. Six out of seven were 
| under twenty-one years of age. The further examination of 
articu. this factor may be a more profitable line of enquiry than the 
system almost automatic search for Communist influences at work. 
system There is no general unrest in the Navy. But the younger men 
» hav) are less able to adjust themselves—perhaps less able than 
prove’ ¢Ver before—to the acceptance of long spells at sea in confined 
; most) quarters with little or no privacy. Whether this reluctance 
yblem > t0 accept a hard discipline is due to a general softening -of 
nainy= British youth or to an increased sensitivity on the part of their 
msibley Telations, their Members of Parliament, and even of their 
ble it Officers to complaints about what cannot be helped is a question 
hardly Which might repay investigation. It is not at all unlikely that 
iid > Youngsters unused to discipline, possibly below the average 
Th i intelligence, probably secretly homesick, and with the Dutch 
Hugh Courage of a drink or two inside them, will vent their grievances 
nent’ by smashing gauges, ripping out telephones or throwing equip- 
fford) Ment overboard. This should not be magnified into a general 
ig thes indictment of a fine service. It represents, rather, a problem 
flict of adjustment, to which the Royal Navy must find an answer. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is a pleasure to report this week a pretty piece of 
Parliamentary manoeuvre. Mr. Wigg, the Labour member 
for Dudley, has been trying for a week or two now to 

get the House to admit that private bill procedure is clumsy 
and expensive. The Opposition leaders have not been eager 
to take up this issue, and the Government hopes that private 
bills which have been sleeping dogs for over twenty years 
will continue to snore. Mr. Wigg’s moment came on Tuesday 
night when, as a result of his own manipulation, the House 
talked about the Ashridge (Bonar Law Memorial) Trust Bill 
for three hours. Mr. Wigg’s task was to use this Bill as a 
means of illustrating his general case that private bill procedure 
should be reviewed. He proposed that the Bill should impose 
upon the curriculum of Ashridge a study of local government 
and its development “having special regard to the standing 
orders of the House of Commons relating to private business.” 
Unhappy students ! Mr. Wigg and his friends—Mr. Swingler, 
Mr. Usborne and Mr. Michael Stewart among them—had 
excellent fun with their concern for the thoroughness of the 
training at Ashridge. 
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Friends of Ashridge, or rather enemies of Mr. Wigg, did 
not quite know how to act for the best. Sir Herbert Butcher 
and Captain Duncan, looking like Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee in a singularly solemn mood, kept rising to ask 
if Labour members were really in order, and the Speaker kept 
replying in a fatherly manner that perhaps the argument was 
a little far-fetched. Sir Edward Boyle caught the spirit of 
the occasion and answered Mr. Wigg by suggesting that it 
would be rather parochial to add private bill procedure to 
the currieulum of an institution intended to promote knowledge 
of the British constitution, Commonwealth and Empire. All 
ended well. The Ashridge Bill was given a second reading; 
Mr. Wigg withdrew his proposal to extend the curriculum; 
and the Leader of the House took note of objections to private 


bill procedure. 


* * * 


The Ashridge debate was the most placid event at 
Westminster on Tuesday. Outside the chamber, members 
of all parties were wondering how their constituents would 
take the proposal of a Select Committee that members should 
vote themselves £500 a year more and a non-contributory 
pension scheme. In addition to this worry, Conservative 
members were arguing with the Minister of Education about 
the merits of her bill to increase the contribution that teachers 
must pay towards their pensions. The teachers did not like 
this bill even before there was any plan to give MPs ‘free * 
pensions. 


* 


* - . * 


There have been some agreeable personal interventions this 
week. Mr. Heathcoat-Amory has revealed an unexpected 
strain of fantasy in his make-up. On Monday he hoped he 
was ‘sound on sea-lions,’ and on Tuesday he promised to 
bring the Damascus Fair to the notice of British exporters. 
He will be setting off on a flying carpet next. In the debate 
on roads in the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Noel- 
Baker reminded a forgetful House that he had once been 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, 
and made an extremely lucid speech. Sir Gurney Braithwaite, 
who recently had to leave the Ministry of Transport because 
of ill-health, delighted the House by pouring out a splendid 
plan for road development which had been bottled up inside 
him by ministerial discretion for two years. The accumulated 


pressure caused a tremendous pop when Sir Gurney 
unburdened himself on Monday. 
= * * * 


In this week, when the late Mr. Bonar Law has by chance 
been remembered in the House of Commons, his son, Richard, 
was introduced into the House of Lords as Baron Coleraine 
of Haltemprice. The new baron’s title commemorates notable 
family links with Ulster. J. F. B. 








WHAT 


O it has been a failure, the meeting of the four Powers in 
Berlin. At least it has blocked the main Western aim 
which was to find a way of uniting Germany. An article 

from Germany on a later page of the Spectator describes it 
simply as The Berlin Failure. But to express sorrow that we 
have not offered Mr. Molotov enough to make it a success, as a 
small group within the British Labour Party has done, is to take 
a curiously naive view of the function of international nego- 
tiation in a two-bloc world. What, after all, were the two 
blocs trying to do? They were not looking, at all costs, for 
a charitable solution to the problems of Germany. They were 
trying to discover whether, and if so where, they had a basis 
of mutual interest on which they could come to an agreement 
about Germany. And they discovered that the terms on which 
each side was prepared to make such an agreement were not 
at present consistent with the vital interests of the other. This 
is not just tragedy; it is useful information. 

After three cloudless days, the Foreign Ministers made this 
discovery with remarkable speed. It became clear that Mr. 
Molotov would only agree to the unification of Germany on 
terms that gave Russia at ieast an even chance of controlling the 
whole country: a united Germany was to be neutral, and its 
government was to be elected in circumstances that gave the 
East German régime a disproportionate advantage. The West 
would only agree to the unification of Germany on terms that 
made it virtually certain that Russia would never gain control: 
a freely elected government was to be free to choose its own 
alliances. The Western Foreign Ministers made great and good 
play with the fact that the German choice would be genuinely 
free, so free that it could include a renunciation of the EDC 
treaty; but that did not alter Mr. Molotov’s conviction, and there 
was no reason why it should, that a properly representative 
all-German government would freely choose to be associated 
with the West and would thus be secure against Russian 
ambitions. So in less than a week the giant of the Eastern 
bloc and the giant of the Western bloc became irrevocably 
locked in the conflict of their interests. Mr. Molotov extricated 
himself and tried another feint. If they could not agree to unite 
Germany, might they not agree to divide Germany harmoni- 
ously ? He proposed the reduction of occupation troops 
(coupled with the right, for both sides, to re-enter if the security 
of either part was “ threatened ”); a European treaty of mutual 
security; and a European undertaking not to engage in alliances 
“which contradict the purposes of this treaty.” This specific- 
ally ruled out the EDC and implicitly ruled out NATO, but 
not, by some mystical dispensation, the Cominform. In other 
words, if the US and Caneda would leave Western Europe, 
and the countries of Western Europe would promise not to 
defend themselves, Mr. Molotoy would promise not to attack 
them. The giant would guarantee the integrity of the dwarf. 
But as the inspiration of NATO was the discovery that the 
Russian giant had an insatiable appetite for dwarfs, the Western 
Powers could turn this down without a qualm. So the conflict 
was joined again, and so it remained—through all the attempts 
of the Western Powers to get Mr. Molotov to agree on a treaty 
for Austria on Russia’s own original terms. 

This, indeed, is a formidable record of failure; but it is 
failure of a specialised kind. When the Western Powers went 
to Berlin, they wanted to find out whether the new régime in 
the Kremlin took a different view of Russia’s interests in Europe 
from that held by Stalin. By well-organised and well-conducted 
reconnaissance, they have found out; the answer is ‘ No,’ and it 
was a briefer, straighter, more limpid * No’ than they had reason 
to fear they would receive. Is this then a failure, any more 
than the discovery in 1952 that the southern approach to 
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NOW? a 
4 uot 
| Mr 
Everest offered a better chance of scaling the mountain thal gt! 
the northern approach which had repulsed mountaineers fyi pea 
thirty years ? The northern approach, the approach to Germag fore 
unity through negotiation from equal strength, has repulsed th also 
Foreign Ministers. They must now break camp, go home ani Frid 
plan a new kind of assault. - star’ 
This brings them back to the policy of consolidating th & 
Western alliance in Europe by the inclusion of Westemi} ith 
Germany. Its objective is precisely the same as the objectiy 
of the Berlin Conference—ultimately to persuade the Russian 
that it is not in their interests to continue to split Europe ig 
two through Berlin. Yet this is the point at which all the 
familiar difficulties come crowding back. It is the point g 
which the French say that they cannot see their way to ratifying 
the EDC, and Mr. Dulles says that he will have to reappraisg mn 
American policy agonisingly unless the French ratify the EDC, hs 
In the middle, stand the escapists who ask, on the one hand, a 
is it really necessary to re-arm the Germans; and, on the other, 9 of ; 
is it not dangerously provocative ? It is only fair to the Fren@ mill 
to deal with the escapists first. It is necessary to re-arm th ® slic 
Germans because Europe is not defensible if its defence begin} sho 
west of the Rhine, and the Germans are not indefinitely going} Sut 
to permit it to be defended east of the Rhine by forces whic § Hot 
are still nominally occupation troops. Therefore, Germany) a 
must be re-armed and given its independence not merely to add] “2 
twelve divisions to NATO’s strength, but in order that Britain 14 





: ; s 
and America and France may continue to keep their forces i} of ; 





Germany with German co-operation. To those who fear tha} mer 
German re-armament will provoke Russia, the answer lies in ¥ all 
the history of East-West relations since 1948. When the ® recc 
Russians began the blockade of Berlin, the West took a risk sate 
and made an assumption; the risk was that Russia might reag] Wel 
to a strong policy by war, the assumption was that Russia did whi 
not want war. It was on this assumption that the airlift} “" 

tion 
succeeded; it was on the same assumption that NATO was} ma 
formed and that America went into Korea. As this assumption Swi 


is the only one on which the West can take any positive action] 
against the Russian menace, and as everything that has hap® Th 
pened since 1948, especially since the death of Stalin, tends 7 
confirm it, it is the assumption that must also be applied to} py 
the re-armament of Western Germany. © the 

So much for the escapists. But there are still the French, whose} die: 
misgivings about re-arming the Germans are far more thas} and 
escapism, and on whom the full impact of the decision § of 
to re-arm Germany will fall. It is true that M. Bidault at Berlin 9 Cor 
gave a brave and touching imitation of a foreign minister wil? big 
a resolute government behind him; it is also true that Mr) - 
Molotov, in the last fortnight of the conference, apparently af 
forgot that his secondary aim was to confuse French publi® po 
opinion about the prospects of a settlement in Europe, and® the 
made it clear that his primary aim was to get the Americams] be 


i he Sine 


Wee, 


to leave Europe. To this extent, M. Lanicl may find it easiet } juri 
to persuade the French Assembly that there is no alternative met 
to ratifying the EDC. But it is also true that there is stil! no allo 
government majority for ratification—so much so that only last ©S' 
week M. Maurice Schuman found it necessary to explain wm Sit 
the Assembly (largely for the benefit of the right wing of his ™ ap 
own coalition) that when M. Bidault told Mr. Molotov that of 
he stood by the EDC he expressly reserved France’s right noty ,, . 


to ratify the EDC treaty. Furthermore, in two respects the 
Berlin Conference may have made matters worse. Firstly, M 


An 







Bidault had to concede that the EDC would not be binding 1 
on any future all-German government, which is exactly what} to 
the enemies of EDC in France have always been trying ©§ fing 






prove. Secondly, the enemies of EDC have also argued that 
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France cannot increase her military commitments in Europe 
until her commitments in Indo-China have been reduced, and 
Mr. Molotov has now destroyed almost all hope of a negotiated 









in thagiM settlement in Indo-China at a time when the war is making 
cers fyi heavier demands than ever on French resources. It was there- 
Germay fore highly significant that M. Mendes France (whose party is 
Ised thy giso represented in M. Laniel’s coalition) decided that last 
me anj™ Friday was a suitable moment to attack M. Bidault for not 
starting direct negotiations with Ho Chi Minh. 
ing the So if Berlin has simplified the issues surrounding the EDC, 
Westen it has not necessarily improved the prospects for its ratification 
bjectivs 
USSiany 
rope it 
all the © inne a eat nie - 
joint a NOSTALGIC Imperialism has long been a guiding 
atifying principle of Chinese cartography, and for many years 
id all home-produced maps of the country have included 
Ppr within her boundaries extensive territories over which she had 
> EDC, long relinguished—if indeed she had ever exerted—any form of 
> hand, § control, whether de jure or de facto. The whole of Tibet (now 
> other, ¥ of course reincorporated by force), large parts of Burma, the 
French} million square miles of Outer Mongolia, as well as substantial 
rm the ® slices of Siam and French Indo-China, used regularly to be 
begins shown as integral parts of the Chinese Republic; and it is not 
} going | surprising to learn that, on a new map just published in Peking, 
whic § Hongkong has lost its status as a British C olony and has been 
rmany merged in the province of Kwangtung. What is rather 
to adj SUiPTising Is that the cartographers have relaxed their tenuous 
. © but determined hold on a number of territories in the north 
Britaia and north-west, over all of which (except for a narrow corridor 
Tees MH of Afghan territory in the Pamirs) successive Chinese Govern- 
ar tha ments have as a matter of form asserted sovereign rights and 
lies ny all of which (including the bit of Afghanistan) have now been 
nm the recognised as belonging either to the USSR or to her Mongolian 
a risk ® satellites. This sort of spring-cleaning is long overdue and may 
t reag@ Well have been catered for in annexes to the Sino-Soviet Treaty, 
ia did Which was four years old last week. But to bother about 
airline Sting political or legal realities is wholly alien to the tradi- 


tions of Chinese cartography, and I am rather glad that the 
map-makers showed a flash of the old pioneering spirit and 
swiped Hongkong. 
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The Strix Plan for MPs 

There is obviously a strong case for increasing MPs’ salaries 
but it is only slightly stronger than the case against increasing 
them, which rests on grounds both of principle and of expe- 
diency. Everyone dislikes the idea of giving them ‘perks’ 
and thus creating a privileged class; but is this the only way 
of effecting a major reduction in their expenses? The Select 
Committee’s report makes it clear that in these one of the 
biggest items is the cost of maintaining some sort of pied a 
terre in London. My plan for keeping politicians out of the 
gutter without troubling their consciences and letting loose 
a fresh spate of irresistible wage demands is simple. I would 
Procure an obsolete but commodious ship and moor it off 
the Palace of Westminster (of which, I think, it would have to 
be declared an integral part, in order to bring it within the 
jurisdiction of the Serjeant at Arms). On board this vessel 
members who wanted accommodation in London would be 
allotted cabins for a trifling charge, and part at least of the 
costs of staffing and maintaining her could be recovered from 
sightseers during the Recess. No one can say that this 
Project is not in keeping with the traditions of a seafaring race 
thatee OF that if it were put into effect, it would not save the majority 
it not of members a very great deal of money. Readers may like 
the to send me their views on how this hell-ship should be named 
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An Austere Lot 

The questionnaire addressed by the Select Committee 
to representative assemblies in foreign countries in order to 
find out how their members fare included the question * What 
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in France. Britain and America will do themselves no good 
by forcing M. Laniel to get the Treaty ratified in an emaciated 
form on a majority which no French government can sustain. 
But there are only two other courses open to them—to think 
of an entirely new device for restricting the capacity of a re- 
armed Germany to wage an aggressive war, or to shoulder some 
of the responsibility, the whole of which at present devolves 
on France, for making the EDC work. Either course would 
mean that Britain must at last make a full and honest acknow- 
ledgement of her commitments and her duty to the continent 
of Europe. 
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amenities are available?” The Dutch were the only people 
who felt impelled to answer “ No games are played.” 


The Neo-Edwardians 


1926 is, of course, much longer ago than people of my 
generation realise. Watching The Boy Friend, Mr. Sandy 


Wilson’s admirable pastiche of a 1926 musical comedy, which 
seems to be just as popular with the young as with the middle- 
aged and the old, | wondered whether, in that distant year, I 
and my contemporaries would have flocked to see a skit, 
however witty, on a musical entertainment of 1898. I think 
it most unlikely that we should have wished to revisit in 
this way the epoch in which our parents spent their sombre 
and inhibited youth. Nor would it have occurred to us, 
even momentarily, to dress in clothes resembling as closely as 
possible those worn by our grandfathers. It was, rather, into 
the brave and hideous new world of Oxford trousers, Russian 
boots, Fair Isle jumpers, plus fours and the shingle that our 
anarchic tastes led us. We thought grey top hats were vulgar, 
and the bowler a symbol of respectability rather than of 
elegance. We were unable to discern in the days before our 
fathers’ war any traces of the glamour which contemporary 
youth seems able to discover—here and there, at least—in the 
days before ours. Our nascent liking for Restoration comedy 
can hardly be diagnosed as nostalgia, and looking at old 
photograph albums was notoriously a penance. The fact of 
the matter was, I suppose, that to us in those days the traditions 
and conventions of our class still seemed secure and strong; 
our one idea was to escape from them. Today that class is 
committed to a rearguard action, and for the young the bold 
the original, the amusing, perhaps even the instinctive thing 
to do is not to rebel against traditions but—judiciously, of 
course, and selectively—to rescue them. But I may be 
completely wrong about all this. 


Salesmanship 

“When you are ordering luncheon or dinner on this train,” 
said the menu, “ may we draw your attention to the interesting 
wines now provided at prices as reasonable as any you will 
find in this country ?”” Interesting the wines might be, but all 
the menu told me—credibly enough—about them was that the 
Medoc and the Macon were red, while the Graves was white; 
so I asked the attendant for further information. “ The wines, 
sir ?” he said, his face assuming that look of deep, inner serenity 
overlaid with a shallow veneer of regret so often noticeable 
in officials who are about to deliver a non possumus. “Tm 
afraid we don’t know anything at all about those wines. They’re 
all bottled by the Hotels Executive. They're nothing to do 
with us.” Later, drinking the Burgundy (which really was quite 
good), I reflected that things were probably better thus, that 
if, by a supreme effort of co-ordination, British Railways 
briefed their dining-car attendants with half-digested patter 
about the interesting wines on the menu one would have been 
put off by the fact that they obviously had no idea what they 
were talking about and settled for a glass of beer instead. But 
perhaps it would have been still better not to draw our atten- 
tion to the interesting wines at all. STRIX 








The Berlin Failure 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 
Hamburg 


URING the third week of the Berlin conference at 

the very latest it became clear that nothing short of 

a miracle could prevent complete failure, as far as 
Germany’s re-unification was concerned. Almost everybody 
in Germany seemed to know it. Hardly anybody in Germany 
was prepared to admit it. Several things worked together: 
the understandable attitude of clinging to hope against hope 
and the somewhat irrational fear of creating disaster by pre- 
dicting disaster. But there was also, from the beginning of 
the conference, a certain tendency on the part of critics of 
the Federal Government’s foreign policy to interpret any 
seeming lack of optimism as pessimism ‘for a purpose.’ This 
again led to a general display of a more or less.hollow optimism 
both in official statements and in the German Press. No one 
in Germany wanted to appear as not wishing for full success 
in Berlin. 

All this may seem pretty much confused. But then, what 
would have been full success in Berlin’? That is where the 
difference lies. For the Federal Government nothing but 
complete Soviet acceptance of something like the Eden plan 
would have been satisfactory; that is, free elections first, 
followed by the free formation of a German government, a 
freely negotiated peace treaty and complete freedom of action, 
particularly as far as foreign alliances are concerned, for a 
united Germany. The German Socialists, on the other hand, 
have always been prepared to sacrifice something which they 
do not want to happen anyway—the European Defence 
Community. Socialist spokesmen have repeatedly said during 
the conference that the Western Powers should not insist on 
EDC, that they should forgo EDC. They have hinted more 
or less clearly that success in Berlin depended on abandoning 
EDC in exchange for free elections. 

The German Socialists however have not come out openly 
in favour of German neutralisation. That is where the con- 
fusion began. Molotov did not ask for the abandonment of 
EDC only. He did ask for the complete neutralisation of 
Germany, which excluded not only EDC, but also German 
participation in NATO and, in fact, any conceivable form of 
German alliance or coalition with the West. He proposed 
small national armed forces for Germany, sufficient only to 
suppress internal revolt and to deal with local frontier clashes. 
What Molotov really demanded was a neutralised and defence- 
less Germany, a Germany at the mercy of the Soviets. It has 
therefore always been a gross over-simplification to reduce all 
this to the question of EDC. 

This is all the more true, since the Western Powers have 
not ‘ insisted” on EDC in Berlin. They have stated unani- 
mously that an all-German Government and Parliament should 
be free to accept or to reject any international treaties concluded 
by either the Federal Government or the authorities in the 
Soviet zone. Against the Soviet claim for German neutrality, 
which is, in fact, the claim for Soviet hegemony in Germany, 
the West has not put a counter-claim for Western domination 
or influence, but the principle of freedom itself. The German 
choice has not been between EDC and free elections, but 
between freedom of action and neutralisation. To state it 
more dramatically: between liberty on the Western standard 
and slavery on the Eastern standard, 

When Molotov realised once more that German neutralisation 
was as much out of the question for the Western Foreign 
Ministers as free elections were for himself, he put forward 
his reserve plan for a fifty-year European collective security 
pact. This plan was based on a continued division of Germany 
and aimed at neutralising not only the two separated parts of 
Germany but the whole of Western Europe as well. It aimed 
at dissolving NATO and at replacing both NATO and EDC 
by a system of Soviet hegemony throughout Europe. The 
United States and her armed forces, according to this plan, 
were to be kept out of Europe. As Mr. Eden ironically stated, 
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Molotov’s proposals seemed a kind of modern Monroe doctring 
for Europe. 

_Molotov’s second plan, since it clearly perpetuated Germany’g 
division for a period of fifty years, was as disappointing to the 
German Socialists as to the supporters of the Federal Gover. 
ment. Moreover this plan disclosed more than anything elgg 
that what had brought the Soviets to the conference tabl 
was not the desire to re-establish German unity in freedom, 
but rather the intention to disunite the West by every possiblg 
method—by stirring French sentiment against Germany, by 
thus postponing European action and increasing Americag 
impatience to the point of withdrawing American aid and 
American troops from Europe, by creating Western disagrees 
ment over the Chinese problem. Even the extension of the 
Berlin conference over weeks and weeks, its continuation intg 
committee meetings of experts or the mere agreement on the 
date for a second conference of Foreign Ministers to deal 
with the German problem, would have been a success for the 
Soviets. To prolong uncertainty means to paralyse Europe, 
What was true before the conference and has been true durin 
the conference, may also be true after the conference. It ig | 
much better to break up the conference without any resulf 
on the German question than to hide the lack of results behind 
a smokescreen of useless further palavers. 

At the present there seems no hope for Germany's 
unity in freedom. It seems impossible to isolate the German 
problem from the rest of the world conflict. Thus the only 
realistic policy is to admit failure for the present openly and 
unequivocally. This ts less cruel to the German people than 3 
to hold out false hopes which must be followed by still greater 7 
disillusionment. 

Although the conference is still dragging along as this article 
is being written, it may be permitted to look beyond it. 
Naturally there will be disappointment in Germany among 
all those who had hoped for some kind of success, for some 
progress toward German unity. But it is most unlikely that 
this disappointment will, except for a very small minority, take 
the shape of anti-Western feelings. The history of the con- 
ference shows all too clearly who was responsible for its 
failure. Molotov’s extremely uncompromising attitude in 
Berlin and his cynical treatment of the German problem have | 
not won any new friends for the Soviets in Germany. This § 
is also true of the Germans in the Soviet zone. There are § 
some indications that the Germans east of the Elbe are in § 
the majority even more realistic, more prepared to face facts 
than the Germans in the Federal Republic. 

Thus, there is no doubt that German foreign policy will 9 
continue on the path of European integration and that German § 
popular sentiment will be behind this policy. It has always 9 
been a fallacy to say that Germany could pursue either her own 7 
unity or European unity. As time progresses, it will become ¥ 
more and more evident that a policy of Western strength and 4 
of European integration also works in favour of German J 
re-unification. The Berlin conference is a failure, but it 9 
cannot be denied that without the policy of European integra: 9 
tion it would not have taken place at all. 

Germany will remain European-minded also in the question 
of defence. There should be no misinterpretation: Germany 
prefers her participation in a European army to any kind of : 
national German army. It would not be true to say that the 
Germans were in favour of EDC because they cannot get 
into NATO, and that if they were admitted into NATO they 
would gladly renounce EDC. German public opinion strongly 5 
favours a United Europe, economically, politically and also § 
militarily. Every setback in European integration would be 
extremely disappointing to the Germans. 

This means that once again all eyes are turned to Paris. 
What are the French going to do after the Berlin conference ? 
That is the question. True, there will no longer be any alibi 
in the way of immediate hopes for a settlement with the Soviets 
and of ensuing postponement of action. The end of the Berlin 
conference must clear the way for an early decision on the 
EDC in Paris. But what decision? Before the conference 
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it was generally believed that failure in Berlir would work 
out in favour of ratification of EDC in Paris. But the outcome 
seems as doubtful as ever. The Western stand in- Berlin in 
favour of complete freedom for an all-German Government 
to accept or to reject EDC has clearly shocked French 
political circles. Even Robert Schuman has come out against 
Bidault in this matter. There are French fears that a future 
united Germany might turn away from tis West and renounce 
EDC. It will need considerable persuasion to convince France 
that these fears are wholly unjustified. In point of fact, the 
West runs no risk in granting freedom of decision to Germany. 
But then, there is French distrust, there are all the old 
French arguments against a téte-d-téte with Germany and a 
new one in addition. The Franco-German problem is bound 
to dominate the political scene once more during the weeks to 
come. So much is clear. 


Britain and the United 
States Recession 


By F. W. PAISH 

HE decline in economic activity in the United States, 

which last autumn was merely a possibility, is now an 

undeniable fact. Since some time in the late summer of 
1953, a number of the main indexes have simultaneously 
turned downwards. By January, the index of total industrial 
production (seasonally adjusted) was about 7 per cent. below 
its 1953 peak, while the fall in the index of factory production 
was perhaps half as large again. Unemployment in January, 
as officially recorded, was over half a million greater than 
twelve months earlier, and this figure, which excludes those 
temporarily stopped, underestimates the total increase. At the 
same time, less over-time and more short-time are being 
worked, so that the average length of the working week has 
fallen fairly sharply. 

So far the decline has been mainly confined to the sectors 
in which it originated—durable consumption goods, especially 
motor-cars and household equipment, residential housebuild- 
ing, and steel production. Consumers’ demands for non-durable 
goods have hitherto been well sustained, though precautionary 
reductions in retailers’ stocks have caused some reductions in 
orders for manufacturers, while fixed industrial investment 
remains at a very high level and investment by states and local 
authorities is reported to be increasing, no doubt often in 
projects which they have hitherto been obliged to postpone. 


The official government view, both in the United States and 
elsewhere, is that the recession is no more than a temporary 
adjustment which will have worked itself out within a very few 
months. Official remedial action in the United States has 
therefore been limited to reducing interest rates and relaxing 
conditions for borrowers. There has been no attempt to expand 
personal incomes by unbalancing the budget; tax reductions for 
1954-55 are to be no greater than the decline in government 
expenditure, so that the cash budget is expected to be again 
in approximate equilibrium. The official view is that to do 
more than this would be to run the risk of generating a renewed 
inflation at a time when the recession was drawing spontane- 
ously to an end. 

There is, of course, no need to accept the official diagnosis 
as automatically correct. With economic activity so dependent 
on business expectations, to foretell a depression is an act 
almost of economic sabotage, and governments are obliged to 
be professional optimists. There are too many people still 
alive who remember the “ prosperity just around the corner ” 
pronouncements of 1930 for the world to take official diagnoses 
necessarily at face value. Nevertheless, on this occasion at 
least, there is a good deal of evidence to support the official 
point of view. A depression in the United States has been 
confidently expected by so many people for so long that it is 
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reasonable to conclude that the present recession has been very 
heavily discounted, and that relatively few persons or busi- 
nesses have allowed it to catch them in a position of financial 
vulnerability. There is therefore little reason to fear that the 
present recession will be accentuated by a series of financial 
collapses such as intensified and multiplied the economic decline 
between 1929 and 1933. That the present recession had been 
heavily discounted in advance is confirmed, not only by the 
continued relative firmness of wholesale prices, but even more 
by the fact that United States prices of stock exchange securities 
have been rising steadily ever since the recession began—a very 
unorthodox start for a major depression. If this interpretation 
of events is correct, there is some reason to hope that the 
recession may continue to be confined mainly within the sectors 
of the economy in which it started. 

While, however, there seem to be good grounds for hoping 
that the present decline in economic activity in the United 
States will not develop into a major depression, one cannot 
help wondering whether the official optimism is not perhaps a 
little excessive. An appreciable fall in incomes, even when 
many people are carrying considerable cash reserves, can 
hardly help having some effects on other sectors of the economy. 
Even if business fixed investment is maintained, as it perhaps 
may be so long as the decline in demand is expected to be 
only temporary, the effects on personal incomes of increased 
unemployment and shorter hours must be expected to cause 
some reduction in the demand for all types of consumption 
goods and in the size of inventories traders are willing to carry, 
with further repercussions on personal incomes. Thus it is quite 
possible that the decline in business activity may have some 
way to go yet before the effect of lower interest rates has time 
to offset that of the fall in personal incomes, and it may very 
well be late 1954 or even 1955 which sees the upturn. Although 
the percentage fall in industrial output seems so far to be 
less than that of 1949, the decline may well go farther 
than it did then before the recovery begins. Indeed, from the 
long-run point of view, it may be a good thing if the present 
recession is severe enough to provide a warning that anyone 
who allows himself to get into an unsound financial position, 
now or later, does so at his peril. If the world ever again 
comes to believe that there will never be another serious 
depression, it runs the risk of another 1929. 

If in fact the United States recession, without developing 
into a major depression, continues to deepen at least for some 
months yet, what are the effects on the rest of the world likely 
to be? The non-dollar world is undoubtedly in a much better 
position to face the effects of an American recession than it 
was in 1949. The competitive advantages of the 1949 devalu- 
ations are in most countries not yet altogether exhausted, and 
the general level of costs and prices of the rest of the world 
are not at present out of line with those of the United States. 
Further, the rest of the world is now much more self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs, and is no longer forced to the same extent to 
choose between hunger and imports from the United States. To 
this general improvement may be added the special circum- 
stance that so far the particular falls in demand in the United 
States seem to be affecting local raw materials, such as steel, 
more than imported materials such as wool, rubber, coffee and 
cocoa, so that the terms of trade are at present probably moving 
in favour of the rest of the world rather than against it. 

All this means that the impact on the rest of the world of a 
United States recession as large as, or even somewhat greater 
than, that of 1949 would probably not be as great as it was in 
that year. This does not, however, mean that the rest of the 
world can afford to ignore it; and, above all, it does not mean 
that the United Kingdom in particular can continue even a mild 
inflation with the impunity that it enjoyed when the American 
boom was at its height. It is for this reason that the continued 
rises in wages and other costs, and in the quantity of money, 
must be regarded with considerable alarm. With luck, the 
country in its present position might hope to weather the degree 
of recession which seems probable in the United States without 
having recourse to any one of the three unpleasant possible 
remedies for an adverse balance of payments—deflation, devalu- 
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ation, or increased restrictions on imports or foreign payments; 
though even for this, one could wish that more use had been 
made of the quite exceptionally favourable conditions of 1953 
to build up the gold reserve of the sterling area to a level more 
commensurate with the strain to which it may be subjected. It 
can certainly not afford to impair its competitive position by 


continuing to allow money incomes to rise faster than 
productivity. 
Deep Shadow over 
. 
Indo-China 
By JULES MENKEN 
HE situation about Indo-China is deeply disquieting. 


One obvious Vietminh aim is to compel the French 

Union defenders to disperse their forces as widely as 
possible. The Vietminh also appear to have three main pur- 
poses in terms of strategic geography. One is to cut the few 
motorable highways—and in particular the lateral roads, all of 
them strategically important—along which French Union 
troops can advance to reinforce or relieve threatened areas. 
Among other things, this strategy increases the strain on the 
French Union air-hft, the resources of which are by no means 
"unlimited. A second purpose is to occupy Laos, and especially 
northern Laos. Well worth while in terms of the struggle in 
Indo-China alone, a Vietminh occupation of Laos may also 
have more distant politico-military aims in longer-term Com- 
munist strategy in an ethnically complex region. The third 
Vietminh purpose is to extend the areas under its control as 
far south in Indo-China as possible, and, in the process, to 
merge into one continuous Communist area Victminh-con- 
trolled regions hitherto isolated from one another and from the 
main Vietminh base south of the Chinese frontier. In purely 
geographical terms, the parallel with the Chinese Communist 
advance between, say, 1946 and 1948 is striking—and full of 
warning. The parallel, indeed, is much more than fortuitous; 
for Vietminh strategy is avowedly based on Chinese Com- 
munist experience and ideas, and only last month the Chinese 
Communist Press printed a Vietminh dispatch which acknow- 
ledged that Mao 1se-tung’s military tactics have been particu- 
larly closely studied by the Vietminh military leaders, “ who 
regard the experience of the Chinese People’s Army as having 
direct lessons ” for themselves. No one who has studied Mao’s 
writings, in particular his Strategic Problems of China's Revo- 
lutionary War, will dissent from this judgement. 

Strategic realities, however, are not geographical alone; and 
on closer examination the Vietminh position is militarily less 
threatening than would at first sight appear. Indo-China is a 
large country, almost half as large again as France and nearly 
three times the size of Britain, and most of it is very thinly 
populated. Of the roughly 27,000,000 inhabitants, about four- 
fifths live in the deltas of the Red River in the north and of 
the Mekong in the south, and in half-a-dozen small lowland 
areas suitable for rice cultivation which are compressed between 
the mountains and the sea along the coast of Annam. The 
deltas are therefore the military keys to the country, for as 
long as they are strongly held and the Vietminh remain unable 
to capture them either by assault from without or by infiltra- 
tion and subversion from within, just so long (to say the least) 
a final Vietminh victory is militarily impossible. At this crucial 
point, in fact, the parallel with China breaks down; for whereas 
at the critical moment in the struggle with the Chinese Com- 
munists Chiang Kai-shek, deprived of effective foreign aid, 
could use only the feeble and failing Kuomintang armies, 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia cannot be finally overwhelmed 
so long as adequate French, French Union, and American aid 
continues. 

Ihe military factor in Indo-China is thus subordinate to the 
political factor, which has internal and external sides, both of 
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which may be summed up in the question, is there a will to 
fight ? Internally, the first essential is that the Vietnamese 
should not only possess independence, but should also be 
aware and proud that they have it. Far too many reports 
insist that this awareness and pride are lacking today. Despite 
the French declaration of last July, many Vietnamese are stil] 
doubtful how much real independence they now have or caq 
count on in future; the Bao Dai regime, it would appear, hag 
not created a real national spirit; and great numbers of Viet. 
namese, uncertain how the struggle will finally end, are giving 
no avoidable hostages to fortune by coming out against the 
Vietminh. Next, there is a crying need for land reform and 
relief of agricultural indebtedness. The Vietnamese peasant, 
who for decades has groaned under a system which deprives 
the majority of a large part of their crop and leaves vast 
numbers too little even to exist on between harvests, does not 
see the threat of future enslavement lurking behind Communist 
methods of * land reform ”; for him what counts—and nothing 
could be more seductive—is the Communist promise to free 
him from his burdens here and now. If an effective national 
spirit is to be created among the peasants who are the majority 
of the population, the Vietnam nationalists must undertake 
genuine reforms which deal with this long-standing and grievous 
problem—and deal with it promptly. Finally, Vietminh methods 
of terrorisation must be effectively countered, and both peasants 
and the better-to-do must be assured (as they are far from 
assured today) of safety for life and limb if they support the 
forces of law and order. This problem is also deep-rooted. It 
is primarily a problem of retaining military control of areas 
now under Vietnamese rule, and secondarily a problem of 
effective policing. Until at least a beginning has been made 
with all these matters, the internal political situation in Vietnam 
will remain weak; and since time—much time—is needed to 
deal fully with them, it is already dangerously late. 

The external political factors are even more disturbing. The 
United States has sent a dozen B-26 bombers (and is sending 
more), together with some 250 technicians to service them on 
the ground and train the French and Vietnamese in their 
maintenance. But this relatively minor step has caused such 
great anxiety that President Eisenhower has been compelled 
to reassure American opinion by insisting that his Administra 
tion is doing its utmost to avoid deeper involvement. The main 
burden thus continues to rest on France, for whom Indo-China 
means a considerable financial effort, as well as a heavy drain 
on trained man-power among her military ¢élite—the very 
officers and N.C.O.s who would form the cadres which could 
increase French and Western security in Europe. So serious 
is this drain, so grave are its consequences in the NATO 
structure, that it is not surprising that some French circles argue 
that for this very reason the Communists want the war in Indo« 
China to go on indefinitely. The argument is fallacious; a 
Communist victory in Indo-China would be a major triumph, 
and among other things would enable Communist pressure to 
be greatly increased both in Europe and elsewhere; but in France 
the desire for a settlement on almost any terms that appear 
reasonable nevertheless remains strong and widespread. 

In fact, no peace consonant with the real interests of the 
free world can at present be made in Indo-China. In existing 
conditions any kind of peace—even an armistice—would be 
fatal to Vietnamese morale, resistance, and independence. The 
whole of Indo-China would quickly fall to the Communists. 
Nor would the evil stop there. The entire position of the West 
in Asia rests today on the fundamentals of power. From Egypt 
to Japan, surrender in Indo-China would be taken to meaf 
that the West has neither the will nor the ability even to hold 
its own, much less to win in the end. A major political and 
strategic realignment wholly disadvantageous to the West would 
follow, and follow swiftly. Such developments would be in- 


tolerable. They must not happen. Given the necessary will, 7 
they cannot happen. But to prevent them, the struggle in Indo- § 


China must be sustained, and the country held. The respon 
sibility rests squarely on the Bao Dai regime, on Washington, 
and on Paris. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








MUSIC 


Mozart 
On February 11th the London Mozart 
Players celebrated the fifth anniversary of 
their existence as an orchestra. The object 
of their founder, Harry Blech, was to 
collect a body of players ‘** to perform the 
works of Haydn and Mozart and _ their 
contemporaries.’’ Thus they have included 
in their programmes, and done much to 
rescue from oblivion, symphonies of 
Schubert’s written within a decade of 
Haydn’s death. That this orchestra was 
invited to appear at the Edinburgh Festival 
within little more than two years of its 
formation says much for Mr. Blech’s choice 
of players and perhaps still more for the 
hard work which the achievement of such 
a standard entails. He himself is a tireless 
and scrupulous conductor, who demands 
much of his players but no more than he 
himself gives. The orchestra’s performances 
are always carefully considered and well 
polished ; and—a small but not wholly 
unimportant point—their programmes are 
excellently introduced in Michael Whewell’s 
informative yet entertaining programme- 
notes, which are a model for the practi- 
tioners of this difficult art. The only small 
but persistent blemish that | find in many of 
these performances is itself the exaggeration 
of a good quality and may be inherent in the 
nature of an orchestra which has risen so 
quickly to an eminent position. I wrote two 
weeks ago of the almost painful feeling of 
concentration and of unrelieved tension set 
up by the Italian Quartet’s otherwise excel- 
lent playing, and I sometimes find the same 
fault with the London Mozart Players. It 
is naturally most noticeable in slow move- 
ments, where the atmosphere should be 
serene, the mood relaxed ; but there is a 
tendency to take fast movements a shade 
too fast, to clip phrases and to over-point 
detail, which does in the end create the 
impression of fussiness. We are a little too 
aware of the intense activity which goes to 
the performance of these smiling master- 
pieces, whereas a Beecham can make us for 
& moment believe that the whole affair is 
simple, spontaneous and—magical. Such a 
criticism is only legitimate when, as in the 
case of both the Italian Quartet and the 
London Mozart Players, an ensemble shows 
itself worthy of being judged by the most 
exacting standards. 

Now that this orchestra has made its 
name it can settle down to acquire the final 
perfection proper to all performance, but 
particularly that of the music of Haydn and 
Mozart—the creation of the illusion of 
effortlessness, the art of concealing art. 

The Sadler’s Wells production of Figaro 
on February 16th, when the orchestra played 
with great vigour but with real consideration 
for the singers, whom Edric Cundell con- 
ducted, was thoroughly enjoyable. Some of 
the casting seems capricious and John 
Hargreaves, who sings the Count, might well 
change places with Arnold Matters, whose 
mature voice and great experience fit him 
more naturally for that part than for Figaro. 
Thomas Round, the new Basilio, is a 
thoroughly musical comedian and even the 
exaggerations of Sheila Rex’s Marcellina 
Proved justified. The production of Act 1 





is comically exaggerated, on the other hand. 
Don Bartolo cannot say that he ‘‘will not 
stoop so low’’ without bending to the ground 
and when Figaro says that he will ‘‘put a 
spoke in the Count’s wheel’’ his gestures are 
those of a fencer rather than a saboteur. 
This ludicrous miming was much less 
noticeable in the later acts, and the difficult 
scene of the ballet in Act 3 is better managed 
in this production than in any other that I 
have seen, not excluding Glyndebourne. 
MARTIN COOPER 


THEATRE 
Charley’s Aunt. By Brandon Thomas. 
(New.) Angels in Love. By Hugh 
Mills. (Savoy.) 


THE exhibition of antiques in the London 
theatre continues with Charley's Aunt 
(directed by John Gielgud, decorated by 
Motley). Everything that can be done for 
an elderly farce in the way of dress and 
scenery is nobly done, but there is a serious 
oversight. The part of the personated aunt 
from Brazil will not play itself and cannot be 
passed off simply as a collection of laughable 
japes. John Mills seems not to have been 
told this. He is assured and smooth as 
Lord Fancourt Babberley but when he 
steps into his skirts for the impersonation 
he steps out of character, depending too 
much on tradition and not sufficiently on 
knockabout comedy. How this curious, small, 
almost lost art can be done to perfection is 


shown by Eliot Makeham as the scout, 
Brassett. He attacks by appearing to 
retreat and leads the younger players 


through some sticky passages simply by 
hovering in the background—at least that 
is what he appears to do. What he really 
achieves is a demonstration lecture, which 
should somehow be perpetuated for the 
curriculum of RADA, on how to get 
laughs without lines. Technically Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies as the genuine aunt and 
William Mervyn as Sir Francis Chesney are 
almost equally well-equipped. They arrive 
at the correct degree of exaggeration in 
posture and gesture and fling their points 
across to the audience with energetic 
subtlety. They know, in fact, how to play 
the parts. Charley’s Aunt could hardly 
have a more sympathetic, loving, production, 
but what John Gielgud has done is simply 
to put the play on again. What it needs is 
real revival with imagination applied to the 
acting as well as to the decoration. 
+ . + 

Angels in Love supposes that little Cedric 
has become big Lord Fauntleroy without 
really growing up. He has been married 
a year but nd heir has become apparent and 
Dearest (Barbara Kelly) decides that he 
needs instruction in the art of love. In the 
absence of Ceddie’s wife, Dearest entrusts 
this educational task to Violet (Maxine 
Audley) who discharges it enthusiastically 
in a haystack. All this is rather crude 
(though it has, I believe, been cleaned up a 
little) because the dialogue is not well enough 
written. In its second half the play turns 
to death as a comic subject. Murder is 
talked about and committed in a sufficiently 
lighthearted vay to carry the comedy along 
prosperously. It would be pompous to 
subject this incident to any moral judgement 


harsher than might be applied to ‘Ruthless 


Rhymes.’ Peter Reynolds, Henry Kendall 
and Kynaston Reeves encase it in meringue- 
like playing and put it across so stylishly 
that it might reasonably be called tame 
Wilde. The second act is really the sketch 
for a different and much better play which 
Hugh Mills will presumably write some day. 

GERARD FAY 


CINEMA 
The Member of the Wedding. (Berkeley.) 
——Kiss Me Kate. (Empire.)——It 


Should Happen to You. (Leicester Square.) 
Juviet Harris's performance in the adaptation 
of Carson McCuller’s The Member of the 
Wedding, a detailed study of adolescence, is 
a tour de force. As the twelve-year-old tom- 
boy, gawky with a ragged crew-cut, subject 
to fierce rages and ecstasies and tears, as 
the extraordinary child who, feeling she 
belongs nowhere, falls in love, in a wild 
despair, with her brother’s wedding, feels 
she is so much a part of it she tries to go on 
its ensuing honeymoon, Miss Harris is never 
off the screen. Ugly, forlorn, maddening 
and touching, she is seen wrestling with an 
inner turbulence she cannot explain, 
bursting with feelings she cannot define, a 
girl on the fringe of growing up, a tempestu- 
ous waif utterly confused by the com- 
plexities of her emotions. Miss Harris is 
superb and so too is Ethel Waters as the 
coloured. housekeeper, rough, affectionate, 
firm and understanding. With Master 
Brandon de Wilde, all stares and spectacles, 
who also gives a notable performance, this 
picture offers a feast of good acting. Ina 
sense The Member of the Wedding is a 
collector’s piece, for the strangeness of the 
theme and Fred Zinnemann’s concentrated 
handling of it is not everybody’s dish by 
any means ; but for those who want some- 
thing unusual, here is everything they could 
wish for, 

. . * 


3D is definitely improving. Not that it 
improves a film in any way, cutting out 
close-ups as it does and diminishing the size 
of the players, but certainly in Kiss Me Kate 
the eyes are not pulled squinting out of their 
sockets. The only discomfort, from a 
technical point of view, is caused by the nosé 
part of the necessary pair of glasses, a steel 
wire which slowly eats into the flesh with 
almost indelible results. From a different 
point of view, however, Kiss Me Kate is 
discomforting. The script ever was and it 
seems ever will be rotten, and only two of 
Cole Porter’s tunes and one of his lyrics 
are up to standard. George Sidney has 
directed this musical version of The Taming 
of the Shrew with a good deal of verve but 
a minimum of imagination. It is possible 
that he has been constricted by the additional 
dimension, an anachronism though this is, but 
certainly has thought up nothing new, and 
once again all movable objects are thrown 
at the audience, two blasé now even to 
blink. Kathryn Grayson and Howard Keel, 
though the former is too sweet to be a shrew 
and the latter too baritone to be an actor, 
have very lovely voices, and by far the best 
moments in this film are when they are, 
simply, singing. 
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Judy Holliday has made a corner in dumb 
blondes, and in Jt Should Happen to You, 
although she is not quite as dumb as usual, 
she demonstrates that obstinate innocence, 
that sort of pulverising stupidity which sets 
sophisticates and strong businessmen 
spinning like tops. Written by Garson 
Kanin and directed by George Cukor, this 
is an extremely amusing film about an 
unemployed model who is so sad at the 
thought that she will never ‘be somebody’ 
that she invests her savings in renting a 
hoarding on which she paints her name in 
huge letters. She becomes a_ national 
celebrity but eventually comes round to the 
belief that unless your name stands /or 
something it is better to be one of the crowd. 
Jack Lemmon, a newcomer, has great charm 
as a man struggling to penetrate the incal- 
culable mind of a nitwit ; Peter Lawford as 
an equally bewildered cad is excellent, and 
both they and Miss Holliday have such a 
sensitive, beautifully timed approach to 
comedy they make a perfect trio. In spite 
of the cloud-cuckoo story the dialogue is 
never improbable ; it is delightfully warm 
and funny, and Mr. Cukor has thought of 
a number of profoundly human touches 
which immediately endear one to the idiot 
heroine and her puzzled escorts. A 
thoroughly enchanting picture. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 


Henry Moore. (Leicester Galleries.)}—— 
Rebeyrolle. (Marlborough.) 


HENRY Moore's new work at the Leicester 
Galleries is probably as diverse as any 
collection he has shown. It contains every 
intermediate nuance between pure invention 
and pure interpretation. Not only does it 
range from a ‘classical’ draped torso which 
is in effect a fragment of the Time/Life figure, 
to the totally non-figurative architectural 
screen for the same building, but individual 
pieces themselves contain curious dicho- 
tomies of idiom. The largest work here is 
the bronze King and Queen group of two 
seated figures, which was commissioned by 
the City of Antwerp, and in this the flattened 
and folded figures sport hands and feet 
which are carefully modelled in a realistic 
manner, and heads which consist of abs- 
tracted bone structures incorporating embry- 
onic crowns. The reality of man and woman 
behind the magical public totem? This 
group, like a good many of the others, 
represents a working out of ideas committed 
to paper as long ago as fifteen years, and 
this steady consolidation of thought ovér 
a long period is one of the sources of 
Moore’s strength. It is remarkable how 
constant is his underlying preoccupation 
with certain shapes and intervals and 
angular relationships. Whether he is 
modelling a pair of hands, or evolving a 
standing figure of thigh-bones and triangles, 
or, as in the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts’ excellent mixed exhibition of drawings, 
recording with a pencil, a tremendous homo- 
geneity of sculptural feeling links all he does. 
] must not suggest, however, that Moore's 
invention is flaggng. Among the new 
developments at the Leicester Galleries is a 
Head of a Warrior, cleft frontally and 
pierced from side to side by a single eye hole, 
which is suggestive of helmet and wound 
at one and the same time. Also here are 
paintings by Winifred Nicholson and cat’s 
cradles in wire and string by Paule Vézelay. 
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Rebeyrolle, at 27 one of the best known 
of the young French realists, gets his first 
full-dress London showing at the Marl- 
borough Gallery. Rebeyrolle is so deter- 
minedly ‘big’ in his treatment of simple, 
timeless subjects that even at his most turgid 
a certain self-conscious, rather oppressive, 
monumentality is evident in his work. 
Latterly he has turned his attention from the 
dark interior of his studio to landscape, and 
a lightening of his palette and his touch is 
noticeable. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Shostakovich: Cello Sonata in D minor, 
Op.40/Brabec and Holetschek/D.LW.5068; 
Concerto for Piano, Trumpet and Strings, 
Aller, Klein/Concert Arts Orch./Slatkin/ 
Cap.CCL7520. The Concerto is a light- 
hearted piece of the composer’s youth, to 
which the jazzy style of performance, 
especially of the brilliant trumpet-playing, 
is not ill-suited. The Trio, in contrast, is a 
mature and highly civilised work, which 
reveals, in the excessive disparity between 
the first and third movements on the one 
hand, and the second and fourth on the 
other, the dilemma of Shostakovich as a 
composer of introspective temperament 
compelled to conform to an aesthetic that 
condemns introspective art. When he fails 
to find a solution and is manifestly false to 
himself, we feel indignant pity, but the 





successful serious movements give the 
impression that they are all the better for his 
not having been free to indulge his own 
inclinations as much as he might otherwisg 
have done. 

Stravinsky: The Rite of Spring/N.Y Phjj 
Stravinsky/C.33CX1083*; Miscellaneoy 
Works/N.Y.Phil., Woody Herman Orch! 
Szigeti, Stravinsky/C.33CX1100, Both they 
issues are of outstanding interest fy 
Stravinsky ’s own performances, although the 
only actual playing by him that we hear is 
plonk-plonk of the accompaniment fq 7 
Szigeti in the Russian Maiden’s Song. By 
for many even the way he does that will not 
be without charm. This side, which alg 
contains the lovely orchestral Ode in memory 
of Natalie Koussevitzky, and the 
fantasy Fireworks, is the better side of thy 
mixed disc, and serves as a bribe to make y 
take three recent pot-boilers, including th 
Ebony Concerto, written for Woody He 
on the reverse. The Rite of Spring, although ; 
not so brilliant in orchestral colour as th | 
old Monteux version, nor absolutely precisy 
in the playing in the finale, is excellent © 
recorded. Certain unusual effects of balan, ~ 
such as the lack of weight on the rising bas; _ 
figure in Spring Rounds, appear to be in th 
conductor’s interpretation, and this auth 
oritative establishment of an occasional 
different order of prominence for the themes 
from that generally assigned to them give 
the record a unique value. 





COLIN MASON 7 


a 
Country Life ) 


SOMETHING went wrong the other day with 
the pipeline that brings water from one of 
the mountain lakes. Rumour had it that the 
main pipe had burst—the story went about 
when bursts were one of the great topics of 
conversation. It was the business of the local 
water engineer and his staff. The first few 
hours without water brought cheerful remarks 
from people in the village who said they had 
never really believed in washing, but after a 
while the jokes were a little less spontaneous, 
and first one and then another of those who 
lived near went to the stream to get water 
for domestic purposes. An old lady of my 
acquaintance said that she had not had a 
cup of tea for a long time and it was most 
unfair of the water department to let such 
a thing happen without warning. We are not 
used to hardship of this sort. The village 
pump disappeared long before I came here. 
Those who had wells filled them in and became 
up-to-date, but for a little while most of us 
wished that we had access to a good clean 
spring 


Rabbit Catching 

Rabbits are more inclined to bolt on a 
frosty day than they are when the weather 
is damp and heavy. There may be some 
special reason for this. 1 have never given 
it much thought but it is a thing that almost 
every countryman knows. The cold weather 
has gone and conditions are far from ideal 
for the man who uses ferrets, but ferreting 
still goes on on the farms round about. I 
am surprised to see men. who have been 
working with ferrets all winter still struggling 
to make a few shillings now that breeding 
has started, for, if ever there is a time when 
a man is certain to lose his ferret, it is when 
young rabbits are in a burrow. Almost every 
outing under such conditions sees the ferret 
owner using his spade. Even when he comes 


home with a fair bag he may find one of 
two of his catch with young or in mik,® 
Nevertheless, in season or out of season, then i 
always seems to be a market somewhere, 
Probably the townsman has a greater liking 7 
for rabbit than the countryman. Very few 
of my neighbours thank me if I offer them: 
rabbit, however lightly shot. 


A Mean Man 

Overheard in the village: “ Old Doctor G 
had the shootin’ there then. He was a meat 
ole devil, he was. One afternoon I was ou 
with me dog and put up a rabbit that ra 
right across his land. Well, the dog killed 
this rabbit and he was bringin’ him back t 
me like when the ole Doctor seen him. He 
coudn’t catch him, mind. Not my dog k 
couldn't, but he come over to me and se 
‘I'll thank you for that rabbit. It was toot 
on my land and it’s my property.’ I never 
said nothin’. I just let him have the blamei 
thing, but a month after, when he was shootit 5 
in the turnips, he put up some partridges a0? 
one fell at my feet as I was walkin’ along 
the road. Down he come again. *‘ You sce 
a partridge?’ he ses. I told him I scen il 
but it was runnin’ fast and my dog was 9 
discouraged about that rabbit he took from 
us he wouldn't go after the bird. The ob | 
skinflint said nothin’. I had his partridge” 
for supper on Sunday. It made it quits like 
He was a mean ole devil.” 


A Seed Compost 

i am often asked for a compost mixture 
Here is the formula for a well-known seed 
compost: two parts by bulk of sterilised loam, 
one part by bulk of peat and one part by bulk 
of sharp sand. To this mixing add one and — 
a half ounces of superphosphate of lime and 
three-quarters of an ounce of ground cha 
or limestone per bushel. IAN a 
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CRITIC BETWEEN THE LINES 
§ir,- May : 
her delightful and witty letter. 

With regard to your other correspondents 
‘Anonymous letter-writers are not regarded 
with favour by the community in general 
j must leave these persons to shine among the 
prightest jewels in your crown, as I cannot 
be expected to waste my time in arguing with 
anonymous semi-literates who can _ neither 
understand what they read (nobody has sug- 
gested that the phrase “Where the sap 
like peridots and beryls--Rises in the budding 
fig-branches’ is a quotation) nor express 
themselves in educated English (‘the bit in 
which all names given, bits copied,’ 
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Letters to the Edit 
A PSYCHIATRIST’S CHOICE 
I thank Miss Laura Deane for Sir,—Having read your contributor’s views 
expressed under the above heading, I feel 
myself invaded by an intense regret that 
Chesterton and Shaw are dead. How their 


are 


etc.). This letter is obviously written by the 
same wearisome person who wrote the letter 
signed “Little Mr. Tomkins.” Both letters 


have the same theme song and are written 
in the same distinguished style. 


In your previous issue. Mr. John Wain, 
whom modesty would become, complained 
that | did not write to a paper pointing 


out the omission of a note from my book. 
The book was published only a few days 

before the death of my friend Dylan Thomas, 

at the time of the imminent death of another 


very dear friend, and as I was about to 
embark for America. It was only when | 
saw Mr. Hartley’s review that I looked at 


the notes, and saw the omission. 


Mr. G. E. Howard is a delight. It is 
evident that he finds cerebration difficult. How, 
when I have just proclaimed that certain lines 
of a poem are a transcript from Donne, can 
I be making ‘a defence against the plagiarism 
with which’ I ‘was not charged’? But Mr. 
Howard is a superb stylist: “Her childish 
cable might well have been allowed the 
oblivion of being left to stew in the bitter 
juice of injured self-complacency in which 
it was spawned.” 

The above should figure in every anthology 
of English prose. 


Mr. Hartley and I have at least one thing 
in common. I gather that he admires the 
work of Mr. Kingsley Amis, I have not, as 
yet, read Mr. Amis’s poetry, but I have read 
his most remarkable, most distinguished first 
novel Lucky Jim with enthusiastic admiration. 
—Yours faithfully, 

EDITH SITWELI 
Hollywood 


(Dr. Sitwell says that the letter signed 
‘Peridot and Beryl’ was obviously written by 
the person who wrote the letter signed * Little 
Mr. Tomkins.’ This not so.—-Editor, 
Spectator | 


was 


THE STRACHEYS 
Sir.—May I correct a slip in your review of 
The Strachey Family, Spectator, February 5th? 
St. Loe’s mother was not the daughter of J. 
Addington Symonds, but the sister.-—Yours 
faithfully, 
FLORA RUSSELL 

Albury Surrey 

[St. Loe Strachey’s mother was, in fact, the 
second daughter of John Addington Symonds, 
M.D., and sister of the author John Addington 
Symonds.—Editor, Spectaror.] 


razor-sharp intellects, allied to their grossly 
unstable brains. would have slashed and 
shredded this muddled hodge-podge of half 
truths and non sequiturs | With what delicious 
contempt would they have rejected’ the 
enchanting prospect of achieving salvation— 
mental and physical—by the aid of ‘a few 
electrically induced epileptic fits.” some sex 
hormones, a little surgical attention to that 


special tract in the frontal lobe, some suc- 
cessful indoctrination— if needed’—and of 
course, the humble, but not unimportant 


vitamin thrown in for good measure. With 
what cold fury would they have noted the 
possibility of Joan of Arc’s hallucinations 
being cured by operation, were she alive today 
and ill-advised enough to let a_ psychiatrist 
persuade her that she was mad. 

Speaking, however, as a_ practising 
psychiatrist, | must say that your contributor 
is more than justified in underlining the size 
and complexity of the therapeutic problems 
facing the psychiatrist today. How rightly he 
despises the therapist who submits a middle- 
aged woman to years of psychoanalysis in an 
attempt to cure her ‘blushing’ when a few 
weeks’ treatment with the appropriate 
hormone may produce a cure. But how 
ingenuous it would be to suggest that a girl 
of eighteen, referred because of persistent and 
socially disabling blushing, can be similarly 
treated with success. How ‘ mad or just plain 
stupid’ would the patient think the practi- 
tioner to be who suggested in such a case 
a few electrically induced epileptic fits or 
brain operations or even brain washing as a 
remedy, and how right she would be. 

All the therapist can do is to call on what- 
ever reserves of experience, patience, honesty 
and humility he may possess and advise his 
patient accordingly. 

I must comment on two of the more grossly 
misleading observations of your contributor. 
He says “ No increasing number of patients, 
however, are provenly leaving mental hos- 
pitals because of an increasing use of psycho- 
analytic methods in the last thirty years... .” 
In eighteen years’ practice of psychiatry I have 
never heard it claimed that psychoanalytic 
methods were resulting in increased discharges 
from mental hospitals nor am I even aware 
that such a hope was ever entertained. 

Next, to quote again, “When we have 
learned how to make the unstable brain and 
nervous system more capable of withstanding 
environmental stress . . . I personally would 
then be prepared to hand it over to the 
philosophers, priests and politicians. "hie 
The grossly fallacious implied premise here 
that all emotional disabilities, maladjustments 
and psychiatric symptoms generally are 
related to or are caused by an unstable brain 
or nervous system, or some other physical 
abnormality thereof, ultimately remediable by 
physical methods, may be an article of faith 
firmly held by your contributor. I can only 
beg him to consider that he may be mistaken 
in holding it. And how devoutly will I pray 
that my children will be guarded by the com- 
pany of priests and philosophers against the 
materialistic heresies of psychiatrists, politi- 
cians, brain washers and others. 
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Lastly, how strange that your contributor 
can write at length about psychiatry and never 


mention children. Child guidance and the 
treatment of children’s emotional difficulties 
are, no doubt, like history, bunk How 


relevantly mirth-provoking that as a result of 
recent research financed from public funds 
the Minister of Health should have felt moved 
to circulate hospitals, advising them of the 
desirability of allowing parents to visit their 
sick children daily, as less frequent visiting 
was found to be bad for the children’s 

the children’s what ?-—brains and spinal cords, 


was it? I don’t remember.—Yours faithfully, 
D. BARDON 
Sir,--Having read with much interest the 


article “A Psychiatrist’s Choice,’ I hoped for 
illuminating comments on this important sub- 
ject, but the letters in your correspondence 
columns seem rather to cloud the issue, 

In- answer to an article dealing with the 
question as to whether * many types of mental 
disorder will eventually be found to have a 
physical basis,’ the Rev. L. Weatherhead pro- 
duces first the example of a woman bereaved 
by the death of her son. To this abiding 
grief she reacts in a perfectly normal way: 
by tears. Does she therefore need to * be 
cured’? Rachel weeping for her children 
is not mentally ill. 

The example of the violinist deprived of 
his instrument is hardly relevant to the sub- 
ject, for it is not claimed in the original 
article that leucotomy ‘changes the charac- 
ter’ though it is said that it changes behaviour 
so that people * hitherto considered incurably 
insane, may be able to leave hospital’ after 
the operation. 

As for the man sick of the palsy, can it 
be said with certainty that his disability was 
a result of ‘the tyranny of guilt’? True, 
the sick man’s sins were forgiven him, but was 
this not Christ’s declaration to the Scribes of 
his authority as The Son of God? The 
command, “Take up thy bed and walk,” 
which followed, wrought the cure, and was 
the visible evidence of the authority claimed 
earlier in the scene. Christ healed many sick 
people but the Gospels do not say that the 
cure followed his forgiving of their sins; and 
I think they were ordinary sinful men and 
women. 

If it is true that ‘no increasing number of 
patients are provenly leaving mental hospitals 
because of an increasing use of psychoanalytic 
methods in the last thirty years,’ let us face 
the fact; let us spend money on * investigation 
of all the varied physical methods of treat- 
ment of the brain and their selective uses in 
varying types of patient,” as Psychiatrist 


suggests.—Yours faithfully, 
. KARSHISH 


[Name and address supplied.] 


Sir,--If some psychiatrists ever came to realise 
the probable reason for the success of shock 
treatment, they might themselves receive as 
great a shock as any they administer to their 


patients and Dr. Weatherhead would have 
less cause to worry. 
Did not Christ believe and teach that 


insanity was due in many cases to possession 
or attack by evil spirits or entities? For a 
Christian not to accept this view appears to be 
presumption, If Christ was the Son of God, 
he knew better than any of us and would not 
be guilty of false teaching. It is not enough 
to say that he used the idiom of his day: the 
evidence tells that he iterally’ drove out 
the spirits. 

If, then, his teaching is true, it is probable 
that insulin and electric shocks have the effect 
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of driving off the attacking entity and giving 
the patient's own psyche the chance to recover 
ts vision and strength. They accomplish by 
physical means what emasculated belief is 
now unable to accomplish by spiritual means. 

It frequently happens that those who ignore 
the spirit do its work better than those who 
proclaim it. As your contributor suggests, 


Christians should accept the results, and 
co-operate in the task of rebuilding.—Yours 
faithfully, 

LAYMAN 
[Name and address supplied.] 
Sir,--If I were starting again, I too would 
stick to psychiatry; and I also would add 


advanced neurophysiology, bio-chemistry and 
electronics to my curriculum of training. On 
the other hand, I would also add psychology 
and philosophy to my training course. It 
might be assumed from Dr. * X's’ article (Dr 
*X” is the anonymous author of *A Psychia 
trist’s Choice’) that medicine includes a train- 
ing in these subjects. Alas, it is not so! If 
that had been the case, orthodox psycho 
analysis would never have achieved the 
important position in medical thought that it 
succeeded in obtaining 

A Member of the Society of Jesus has four 
teen years specialised training before he is 
regarded as fully fledged. Since we have 
voluntarily entered the world of phantasy, it 
may be claimed that a psychiatrist requires 
something comparable. It is impossible for a 
psychiatrist to turn his back on philosophy 
ind metaphysics if he is not to run the risk 
touch with reality. Dr. *“X’°, for 
example, is, in spite of himself, a philosopher 
—a mechanistic logical positivist—and is 
therefore, capable of seeing only half of the 
scene that he is supposed to be surveying 

It is perfectly true that it is not the task of 
the psychiatrist to seck for semantic solutions 
of the body-mind problem; so far as that goes, 
he must be content to remain a phenomenolo- 
gist. However, amongst the phenomena that 


he observes and describes, some will best lend 


of losing 


themselves to consideration under the term 
* psychic’ or mental, others require to be clas 
sified as ‘somatic’ or bodily 

This is of more than academic importance 


for experience teaches us, that a large propor 
tion of psychiatric disorders respond only, o 
t least better, to psychological treatment, 
and conversely that physical treatment in the 
yresent state of our knowledge or ignorance 
may be useless or mischievous in these cases 
In fact, Dr X’, in using terms like the 
nentally sick patient” has got himself tied 
n knots; for, if all mental disorders are 
neurogenic or biochemical in origin, there is 
no need in formal logic to differentiate be 
tween mental and bodily illness 
[he answer to the dilemma in whicl 
chiatrists find themselves jis not to turn t 
etcenth-century materialism, as Dr. *X’ 
advocates, but rather to reconsider the impor 
tant principle of multiple aetiology (compare 
Croonian Lectures” for 1952 
D X’* leaves too many important facts 
to be explained (someone like Dr ‘f car 
ford neglect unproven or unprovable 
tk es, but hKe should not be content t 
lisregard factual data) even psyct analysts 
P Cc m twenty five to thirty pe cent. ol 
provements or ‘cures’; and sometimes 
symptomatically speaking) serious neuroses 


ear up after a single diagnostic interview 


Whilst sympathising with Dr. * X's’ plea for 
ther training for the psychiatrist, and above 
for adequate resmrch into the physica 
aSpec f disorders whose symptomatology is 
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largely discernable at the mental level of 
experience, I would maintain that it would 
be both foolish and dangerous to study or 
practise a form of psychiatry which cuts out 
‘psyche’ from its very name. Fanatics on 
both sides have their uses; but the teacher 
who resists the temptation to be an 
‘enthusiast’ in any direction is ultimately 
the man to follow.—Yours faithfully, 

FE. B. STRAUSS 
45 Wimpole Street, Wd 
Sirn,—As an ex-patient who benefited greatly 
by psychoanalytic treatment twenty years ago 
und by physical treatment in middle life, I 
have been deeply interested in your article 

\ Psychiatrist’s Choice’ and the subsequent 
correspondence—especially Dr. Winnicott’s 
etter. 

It seems to one of my experience very 
egrettable that it is still so difficult for these 
eminent specialists to find a common meeting 
ground, which surely the investigations of 
recent years show only too plainly must be 
there. 

When Dr. Winnicott writes of the cost 
nvolved in relieving suffering, the layman can 
ynly ask himself how much is yet known of 
the effect on the human brain of many years’ 
inalysis or the quicker method of, say, electro- 
convulsive-therapy ? To the patient, who is 
after all the cause of this controversy, the 
thing that js of most concern is the relief of 
his suffering associated with the freedom to 
ise his faculties to the full. 

The deprivations experienced by those in 
the throes of depression and anxiety can be 
far more crippling to the personality than the 
disadvantages that must be sustained by what- 
ever treatment is recommended, be it psycho- 
inalysis or physical treatment, the results of 
which, for all the layman knows, are more 


similar than is at present admitted.—Yours 
faithfully, 
V J. DAVIDSON 
6 Hieh Street, Battle, Sussex 
GENERAL TEMPLER 
Sir,—Dr. Purcell’s letter in your last issue 


have convinced doubters, if there 
that Strix was perfectly right 
n using the word ‘ vindictive’ to describe his 
extraordinary campaign against General 
lrempler and all those who continue to serve 
him. Government servants are 
long-suffering trained to 
without answering back, but 

ourselves described in the 
* more men’ 


vust surely 


still were any, 


ind support 
otoriously 
iccept abuse 
when we find 
lwentieth Century as 
who have taken the places of ‘officers of 
ng experience who found the position 
ntolerable,’ or as ‘ex-human beings broken 
like horses,” one begins to wonder how 
yng it will be before Dr. Purcell reaches the 
ackey,” ‘crocodile’ and ‘hy stage. 
rhis campaign in the United Kingdom has 
so far consisted of a long series of broadsides 
»vy Dr, Purcell, to which no answer has been 
ide because they seemed so clearly inspired 
malice; but since there seems .to be no 
likelihood of the broadsides stopping it would 

‘rhaps be fairer to the British public to 
examine afresh Dr. Purcell’s claims to speak 
iS am expert on the present-da 

Federation of Malaya, 

This seems the only reasonablk 
action since Dr. Purcell cons‘ders 
news appearing in the British 
Malaya is completely inaccurate. “It is not 
the fault of the newspaper cor 
he says, but he does not specify whose fault 


and 


pliable 
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affairs of 


course of 
that the 


Press about 
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it is. Since there is no censorship it cann 
be the fault of the Malayan Government a 
we are left wondering who are the sinisteg 
forces who suppress the truth. Could it bg 
General Templer’s armoured cars ? 

Since Dr. Purcell will not have us rely og 
the facts and figures as reported in the new 
papers, however, he must be expecting us tg 
take his word for it and it becomes essential] 
to examine both his credentials and, where 
he provides reasons, the reasons for his views, 
His first claim to be heard as an expert ig 
“over thirty years of close contact with the 
people of Malaya before General Templeg 
arrived.” 

It is worth looking at the timing and nature 
of his close contact. In the last twenty of 
these years Dr. Purcell has only once held 
a post in Malaya which was not specifically 
connected with the Chinese: this was the 
wartime appointment of Director General of 
the Department of Information and Publicity 
which he held from 1940 to 1941 when he 
left for a lecture tour in the United States, 
At the end of the war, nearly nine years ago, 
he returned to Malaya for eight months, 
again as Principal Adviser on Chinese Affairs, 
Since then his first hand knowledge of the 
country has been gathered in brief visits and 
as ‘Adviser’ to the Malayan Chinese Asso 
ciation. A visit in this capacity in 1952, 
undertaken at a time when it was clearly 
essential to avoid communal tension, pro 
voked a threat to boycott Dr. Purcell by 
the United Malays National Organisation 
and the now famous interview at which 
General Templer spoke to his unwelcome 
guest in harsh words—an offence for which 
he has clearly never been forgiven. It would 
be rather much to expect that we should 
accept credentials so very one sided and nof 
entirely up to date so blindly as not to 
examine also the evidence adduced for Df, 
Purcell’s views. 

He quotes, as indications of General 
Templer’s views, the opinions of Mr. Justice 
Douglas (this is condemnation by association 
in a truly Macarthyan style) and the affair 
of ‘Jungle Green.’ ‘Jungle Green’ is a book 
of 214 pages almost entirely devoted to the 
hardships in the fighting line of a company 
of regular soldiers and national service men 
in the. Malayan jungle. It is a work of 
fiction obviously based on fact. On three of 
four pages out of the two hundred and four 
teen the fictional hero expresses distrust of 
the Chinese, as many officers did, and at least 
once in imaginary conversations other ranks 
refer to them as * Chinks.’ Genera] Templer, 
writing quite obviously about the descr ption 
of the life of the National Service man and 
regular N.C.O., said: “ This book is authet 
tic. I hope it has the success it deserves.’ 

Io suggest that such a statement plied 


any endorsement of the opinions 
terminology of imaginary other ranks @ 
coffee shops would be fantastic, even 


General Templer had said that he agreed with 
the book and not, as he did, that it was aa 


authentic record. It would, jin fact, be diff 


cult to imagine how Dr. Purcell thinks aa 
iuthentic story of the British soldicr @ 
Malaya should be written. He sa that 


‘General Templer’s endorsement of the book 
was as good as a direct contribution to the 
the Malayan Communist Party” 
but the contribution, if there was any. was 
surely made not by General Templer’s 
‘endorsement,’ but by the purcly captious and 
artificial interpretation which was put on it 
And for th’s Dr. Purcell, both in his perso 
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Chinese Association, must surely accept some 
of the responsibility, 

During General Templer’s term as High 
Commissioner the first big extension of 
Federal Citizenship to the Chinese has been 
negotiated, the first regular armed Chinese 
force, the Kinta Valley Home Guard, has 
been raised, the first Chinese have been re- 
cruited to the Federation Armed Forces, the 


first Chinese have been admitted to the 
Malayan Civil Service. 

There is no more dangerous suggestion 
which any responsible authority could make 
than that the High Commissioner is anti- 
Chinese—except, perhaps, that he is anti- 
Malay or anti-Indian. If Dr. Purcell finds 
himself able to make it, as he does in his 


article in the Twentieth Century, on evidence 
as flimsy as that which I have quoted above, 
I suggest that he has resigned all claim to 


be regarded as a fair and_ responsible 
commentator on Malayan affairs.—Yours 
faithfully, 
A. D. C. PETERSON 
Malava House 57 Trafalga: Seuare, W.C.2 
rEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Sir—-When Mr. David Henschel writes to you 


that “intellect is undemocratic,” does he just 
mean that people of intellect not the 
intellectual equals of people without it, or is 
other complexity involved In any 
the sensible differentiations of salary 


he proposes for the teaching profession 


are 
> 
some 
Case, 


which 


would stand a better chance of adoption if 
they were directed, with all the resources Mr 
Henschel has to command. towards the public, 
not just his fellow  intellectuals.—-Yours 
faithfull 

LIFEFORD COLLINS 
] Mou Pluckle Kent 


NO PRIESTS FOR ENGLAND 
Sik. —Mr. C. Archer Wallington in his letter is 
thinking that | was gibing at the 
hat | was trying to bring out was 


nN erro n 
le 


bishops. W 


t we have somehow got out of touch with 
the whole spirit of the Gospel about money 
matters. | do not say that there is any easy 
solution. but I think the root of the trouble 
is this: historical circumstances have forced 


ecierey of 


the C. of I into a middle-class 
living. This is often not the case 
with the R.C.s, and perhaps that is one reason 
why they seem to have 
than we have 
erage wage in the industry, 
| think, the highest paid trade in 
is still less than £550 per year. 
Many of the obligations which the 
assume, and which the miner doesn't, are due 
the middle-class standards which the clergy 
ire expected tod keep up; but even so, these 
need not always cost the priest more than the 
which the miner ts 
expected to keep up, and needs to if he is to 
sh cial life of his mates. 
a new approach to the whole 
s needed by the Church Commis 
d that it should be on these lines 
a flat rate of income for 
their standard of living should 
be roughly equivalent to the 
lard in their parishes 
ve cumbent should have an expense 


standard ot 


more working-class 


adherents 
ne av 


which 


whic iS, 


coal 


the country 


clergy 


sport, beer pools, etc., 


ire the s 


I think th 


Instead of all 


nce according to circumstances (e.g,, a 
who had to look 

re money where there 
family, etc.) 

vicarages or rectories should be 

ted into flats, and houses should 


after two 


was an 
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be bought or built which the incumbent's wife 
could look after easily without more than 
occasional help. 

In general the public attitude of the Church 
should not be that security is essential to 
godliness. If that was the case we might as 
well give up as hopeless anyone who has any 
real ‘worries’ to cope with. Quis custodiet 


insos custodes Yours faithfully, 


MICHAEL GEDGB 


3 Chapel Hill, Evthorne, Dover 


19, 
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SPCE 
Sir.—It is delightful to observe the experts 
pronouncing on pronunciation, and all pro- 
nouncing differently ! 

I don’t mind what the pundits say about 
conduits; but I hope they wiil not insist upon 
Eros. What becomes of the music of 

*Unarm, érés; the long day’s task is done’ 
if the vowels are not given the right quantity ? 

Yours faithfully, R. KENNARD DAVIS 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet 


Musical Shakespeare 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 207 
Report by Joyce Johnson 


Readers were invited to submit a song (or extract from it) from the libretto of a new version of 
The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, or The Tempest in the style of Gilbert and Sullivan 


ora contemporary musical. 

I consider it a triumph of mind over 
temperature that anyone could have com- 
posed light-hearted ditties during the first 


week of this month, and during those 
cruel days of midwinter realities I was 
sorry | had not included a Midsummer 


Night's Dream in my little list as an antidote. 
However, a large entry of consistent 
quality shows the competition to have been 
very much as you like it, dear fellow- 
competitors, and going through your enter- 
taining entries has involved a certain amount 
of vocal activity. 

The statistically-minded may like to know 


that The Merchant of Venice inspired 
four-sevenths of the entries, and The 
Tempest two-sevenths, while as many as 


six-sevenths were in the Gilbertian vein. 
Among the non G. and S. I particularly 
liked Frances Collingwood’s and Jill Water- 
house’s solos for Portia, but unfortunately 
one needs to quote the quotables at some 
length to do them any justice and for this 
there is no 

It soon became obvious that it was my 
painful duty to reduce a short list of fifty 
songs to five and that therefore forty-five 
of you are going to be justifiably disappointed 

but duty must be done, the rule applies 


room. 


to everyone and painful though that 
duty be, etc., so £1 each to H. A. C, 
Evans, M. E. Fossey, Francys Heritage, 


R. Kennard Davis and Nancy Gunter, for 
whose benetit | gladly decide that the 
term contemporary musical includes radio 
programmes. Space permfts the printing of 
only three of these winners. 


PRIZES 


a. A, « EVANS) 


Extract from Gilbert's Seven Ages of Man 
Man's time on life's stage is an act of seven 
ages, his parts being many and various; 
First, a sick, peevish baby, whose habits all may 
be politely described as vagarious; 
Then the schoolboy see plod like the 
hodmandod, with his satchel of books 
informational, 
While his well-scrubbed face shines and he 
whines, to the scene of his toil 
educational; 
And next comes the genus devoted to Venus, 
the lover, of mood atrabiliary; 
With furnace-like sighs his sad ballads he cries 
to his mistress’s hair superciliary; 
Then the strangely blaspheming, too bellicose 
seeming young soldier, so beastlily hairy, 
Who, tetchy and touchy, wants glory so much, 
he will take any risk militairy; 
Next comes the stout justice whose favourite 
gust is tor capon; whose eye’s all severity, 
His whiskers well cut and his mind just a glut 
of advice to pass on to posterity; 


slow 


1} 
Vocals 


Now, shrunken and thin, comes a dodderer in, 
peering close through his spectacles’ pebble, 
No more orotund, oh, his basso-profundo 
transformed to a tremulous treble. 


(M. F. FOSSEY) 
The Casket Scene from “The Merchant of Venice’ 
(Gilbert and Sullivan) 
Duet: Bassanio, Portia, and Chorus 
BassANio: What if | were to choose 
Thee, gaudy gold, but lose 
Portia: Ah—me! 
BassaAnio: Silver, thou'rt naught but cash: 
Should I then choose mere trash? 
Portia: Hey nonny NO! 
BAssANiIOo: May I be 
Portia: Well said! 
BASSANIO: Turn, gentle key 
Ah, Thee! 


wed to meagre lead. 


what do I see? 


Portia: Ah, me! 
ee We : 
Cuorus and Portia: < ought to mention 
l J & 
. her \ 
twas *' © intention that this invention 
Lmy | 
should succeed 
Tf we're their ) . 
And 4S '*\ delighted “" & troth is 
Lim . | our f 
they re } 
plighted and . ted 
4 . we re 
With joyous speed! 
(NANCY GUNTER) 


Much Binding on the Rialto 
(‘The Merchant of Ven‘ce’ up to date) 
Duet: Solanio and Salarino 
Now, WHAT news on the Rialto? 
Antonio is losing flesh by buckets, 
Now, WHAT news oa the Rialto” 
He'll lose still more when Shylock claims his 
ducats. 
He’s ruined both financially and socially “tis 
said 
And he'll be struck out of Wie 
thing comes to a head 


*y Who when this 


For if he doesn’t pay up they intend to cut him 
dead, 

Now, WHAT news on the Rialto? 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 210 
Set by John Barlow 

Readers are invited (for the usual prizes) 
to submit a letter of protest by ans f the 
following, addressed to a journal of his day, 
guiltv of an unfaveuradble review of é i nig 
works Byron, Coleridge, Be j n, 
Macaulay, Pope, Swi/ Limit 150 {s. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.! in 


envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not late March 2nd. 
Results will be published in the Spec! 
of March 12th. 


than 
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SUD LUG Tae 


Compton 


HAD intended this week to argue with various corres- 

pondents about this question of pronunciation, but I 

reserve my defence, observing meanwhile that | never 
suggested the restoration of pronunciations long since over- 
whelmed by the tide of popular usage. What I pleaded for 
was the rescue of pronunciations in danger of drowning but 
not yet drowned. I must now turn to the urgent topic of 
tobacco. 

On February ||th the announcer of the six o'clock news, 
in the tones used for telling listeners about a disastrous 
earthquake, quoted Mr. lain Macleod, the Minister of Health, 
in a statement about cancer of the lung as saying: “ It would 
appear that the risk increases with the amount smoked, 
particularly of cigarettes.” 

The following item of news was in the newspapers on the 
morning after Mr. Macleod’s statement: 

“Mrs. Mercy Coffee, who had smoked shag tobacco in a 
clay pipe since she was 15, died in a Maidenhead, Berkshire, 
hospital yesterday aged 101. 
through 8 oz. a week, but cut it down 

She had a pipe a few hours before 


“ At one time she got 
to 2 oz. in recent years. 
she died.” 

That enough asphodels may be cleared away from a patch 
in the Elysian fields to grow tobacco for Mrs. Coffee is my 
pious wish. 

My own experience of the beneficial properties of nicotine 
cannot yet be compared with Mrs. Coffee's eighty-six years of 
hard smoking, but in the hope that it may shed as much 
defiant light as a glow-worm upon the vast gloom cast by the 
Standing Advisory Committee on Cancer and Radiotherapy 
in establishing ‘a relationship between smoking and cancer 
of the lung,’ | venture to set on record my own smoking life 
from the moment I tried the discarded end of one of my 
father’s cigars in the year 1889 until today. I must mention 
here that my father was not with us for more than two months 
of the year and perforce the pleasure of smoking his cigar 
ends could be enjoyed only at intervals. At last my young 
brother and myself were caught out in the act and our parent 
decided to give us what he called a lesson. He went to the 
mahogany corner-cupboard in which he kept his cigars and 
took out two of the largest he possessed; even in those days 
they must have cost him at least 1s. 6d. each. After he had 
clipped them we were invited to sit down on either side of 
the library fire and smoke them to the end. For over an 
hour we puffed away without the faintest green shadow upon 
our cheeks, by which time our parent can be described as 
a broken and mortified man. What is more he had demon- 
strated to us that the whole of a big cigar gives better smoking 
than the soggy end of one, and during his next absence, 
having discovered the key to his cupboard, we raided his 
cigars to such purpose that he was driven to write on the flap 
the number of cigars he had left in each box. 

Trained on cigars my appetite for cigarettes when I went 
to school was not easily satisfied. My favourites were Duke’s 
Cameo which cost fivepence for a packet of ten. The orange 
packet of Wills’s Gold Flake cost fourpence and Ogden’s 
Guinea Gold threepence. I can still recall the emotion of 
thwarted epicureanism when I was reduced to Woodbines at 
five for a penny. 

In order to check our habit of cigarette-smoking in the 
summer holidays my brother and I were deprived of pocket 
money. For a time we made the best of it by smoking in 


Mackenzie 


clay pipes tea, coltsfoot, vine leaves, and even brown paper 
which had been steeped in honey and dried, but we longed 
for the true, the unblushing nicotine, and devised a plan for 
obtaining it. By offering to break up flint stones for the 
garden-paths we were presented with stone-breakers’ spectacles 
and hammers. Armed with these we used to walk along the 
Hampshire lanes until we found a tramp who for a night's 
lodging at the workhouse and half-a-crown had been given the 
task of breaking up a large heap of flints for road repairs, 
We would then offer to do his job for a couple of hours if 
he would pay us for our labour with some of the shag or twist 
he himself smoked. Many a tramp have I seen lying back 
in the cool verdure on the shady side of a high Hampshire 
hedge while my brother and I toiled in the sun; but ah, what 
bliss to follow our long shadows at the close of a golden 
afternoon to some lair of boyhood and smoke the pipefuls of 
shag we had earned by our labour. 

By fifteen my pocket money was half-a-crown a week, all 
of which I spent on books and tobacco. At sixteen an 
unpleasant incident occurred. My form-master noticed me 
smoking during the interval at a play in the West End and 
next morning set me to write out in Greek over the weekend 
the Bacchae of Euripides; I regarded this at the time as an 
unreasonable exercise of authority for the sake of a bad pun 
and as such I still regard it. I was in evening dress and could 
not be accused of bringing the school into bad repute. 
However, this tyrannical behaviour strengthened my resolve 
to leave school and therefore it was all for the best. 

At Oxford I smoked four ounces a week of John Cotton's 
Medium Mixture which by 1901 was beginning to rival the 
popularity of the Craven Mixture praised bysJ. M. Barrie. 
I also smoked daily at least a couple of large Manilla cheroots, 
costing then twopence, and a good many black Brazilian 
cigarettes wrapped in maize and costing sixpence for twenty. 
On December 3ist, 1901, I had the privilege of smoking a 
Cabana of the last pre-Spanish-American war crop presented 
to me by the waiter in a Seville hotel as a New Year's gift. 

Toward the end of my forties I ceased to smoke mixtures 
and took to a dark straightcut; I have observed that a frequent 
sign of approaching middle age is the abandonment of mixtures. 
Now at seventy-one | smoke just over eight ounces a week 
and at least one cigar every day; I would cut down on pipes 
if I could afford more cigars. 

In my youth boys were warned that smoking would stunt 
their growth but they did not believe it, and I doubt if the 
advice of the Standing Committee to warn young people that 
smoking may lead to cancer of the lung would have the slightest 
deterrent effect. It is, indeed, impossible to withhold from 
that advice the epithet * fatuous.’ 

The suggestion that cigarettes are the most dangerous way 
of smoking is unimpressive unless the Standing Committee 
mean to imply that the real danger is the habit of inhaling. 
It is easy to believe that the habit of inhaling tobacco smoke 
may be injurious to the throat and lung, but it is less easy to 
believe that smoking tobacco, even if vitiated by paper, without 
inhaling the fumes can seriously affect the lung. That being 
so, the evidence for the danger should be clearly set out with 
more convincing facts than can be found in the loose and 
ambiguous verbiage with which the Standing Committee has 
supplied the Minister of Health so far. The reply of the 
leading tobacco companies makes the statement of the Standing 
Advisory Committee, at any rate as reported in the Press, 
sound almost irresponsible. 
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sPECTATRIX 


Women at the Bar 


By JAC OBINE HICHENS 

T is no longer a surprise to anybody going into the library 

of one of the Inns of Court to find a number of women 

working there. It is an accepted fact that women have 
now found their way into this profession. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake for those who have influence in directing 
young women towards their careers—university tutors, the 
staff of appointments boards and so off—to suppose that this 
js a career which is open to women, or to suggest that it is 
one in which they may easily earn a living. Half an hour's 
conversation with a young man who has practised at the Bar 
for a year or so would shake this belief; and the same 
conversation with a woman of comparable experience might 
even destroy it. The life of the young barrister at the moment 
is exceptionally hard, and women in particular are finding 
practice both tough and unrewarding. 

‘It is, of course, easier and quicker to get yourself called to 
the Bar than it is to qualify for certain other professions. 
The minimum of three years imposed by the eating of dinners 
is quite long enough for anybody of reasonable intelligence 
to pass the examinations; and a person who is doing no other 
work at the same time may easily get through in less. In fact, 
this is one of the professional qualifications which can be 
obtained by those in other full-time work, and it is therefore 
all the more tempting to those without private means. There 
is a good deal of expense, of course. Roughly speaking, it 
costs about £125 merely to be called to the Bar; and this does 
not include the cost of outside tutorial classes (about £80 for 
a full course, or £50 for a course by correspondence) which 
most students find necessary, the price of membership of a 
lending library for text books, or travelling expenses. In fact, 
it is probably fair to say that it costs most of those who are 
not receiving a grant of any kind about £200 to be called to 
the Bar. 

It is after she has been called, however. that the troubles 
of the woman barrister really begin. If she wants to practise, 
or even just to know a little law—for the Bar examinations 
are not much more than a test of memory—-she must first of 
all find a barrister with a well-established practice who is 
willing to take her as a pupil for, at the least, six months, for 
afee of 50 guineas, or 100 guineas for a year. Unfortunately 
it is not so easy to find a barrister with a good enough practice 
who is willing to take on a woman as a pupil. This is partly 
because it is felt in some chambers that women may, in 
general, be more nuisance as pupils than men. A_ busy 
member of the Bar, who is otherwise entirely willing to fulfil 
his responsibilities by taking on his share of pupils, may perhaps 
be forgiven for wondering whether he will have to shepherd a 
female pupil down to some murky East End court, instead 
of leaving her to find her own way there, or whether his more 
sordid cases of crime or divorce will shock or upset her. In 
most cases, I think these anxieties are unfounded, for this 
generation of young women is independent and resilient; all 
the same, the uncertainty is perfectly understandable. 

Whatever the cause may be, the difficulty is there, and it 
is one which is increased a hundred fold when the time comes 
for the lady barrister, as she is still rather charmingly called, 
to try to find a permanent home for herself in a set of 
chambers. A girl who has done outstandingly well, both at 
the university and in the Bar examinations, and who has had 
a perfectly satisfactory pupilage, may be quite unable to find 
any chambers to take her in. The hard fact is that practice 
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Assembling the auto- 

matic Wind Computer 

¢ the Mullard Radar 
‘onde. 





PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


Tt rapid growth of air traffic throughout the world and 
the introduction of high speed aircraft flying at great 
heights have multiplied the problems of the meteorologist. 
The methods of forecasting weather conditions which were 
adequate ten years ago cannot provide the detailed and 
accurate data which are required te-day. 

A new technique for weather forecasting has, however, 
now been developed. By employing an equipment known as 
the Radar Sonde, the complex conditions in the upper 
atmosphere can be accurately measured and recorded. 

A small balloon carries a miniature radio and meteor- 
ological station up to a height of 100,000 ft. and is borne by 
the wind to distances exceeding 100 miles. Throughout its 
flight the balloon is continuously interrogated by a powerful 
radar transmitter, and the answers are transmitted back by 
return. 

As the information is received at the ground station it is 
decoded, computed and recorded to give a detailed picture of 
wind speed and direction, and of temperature, pressure and 
humidity. 

The Radar Sonde has been designed and built by the 
Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological Office. 
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at the Bar today is as fiercely competitive as anything one 
can think of; and, although nothing that savours of partnership 
is allowed, yet there is enough give and take of work between 
the various members of a set of chambers for their reputation 
as a whole to be of very great importance. The general belief 
is that solicitors will not give work to women barristers; and 
experience shows that it is the horrid fate of a great number 
of these women to have to subsist on a diet of petty crime and 
undefended divorce. At first this may seem satisfactory 
enough—indeed, it is the normal beginning for a young 
barrister; but this sort of work is monotonous and wearing 
over a long period. Moreover, at any rate on the Common 
Law side, there are expenses of £150 to £200 a year to be met. 
Only too many women barristers have lost heart; some of them 
have then decided to try their luck in the provinces, where 
there is less competition: more often, however, they are forced 
into the tedious business of law reporting, or decide to cut 
their losses and use their professional qualification in some 
government post. Even if they do this, they will make the 
melancholy discovery that, for its legal posts, the Civil Service 
demands a good long period of failure at the Bar, six or 
seven years in most cases. 

Perhaps the world in general may be right in thinking that 
women are less suited to practice at the Bar than men, though 
it is true to say that very few women have as yet been given 
the opportunity to show whether this is so or not. An argument 
on this subject usually ends with the question, “ Well, would 
you entrust an important case to a woman?” The trouble 
is that those who have the work in their gift are acting for 
others, and are not therefore entirely free to take risks. And 
until women have been given the chance to prove themselves, 
solicitors can only judge their capacities on a series of generali- 
sations. I remember a barrister of some standing once saying 
that the qualities for success at the Bar were (in this order), 
very good health, a thick skin, a good deal of push, and a fair 
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amount of intelligence. 
course, a private income is a great help.” Women may possess 
all those qualities; indeed, they often seem to be physically more 
robust than men. Is there then some deficiency in the feminine 
mind? I have heard it said that women, as advocates, rely 
too much on logic, and too little on emotion, and that they fail 
because it is emotion that tells with a jury. This may well 
be so; and it seems probable that women often fail in this 
way because they are so anxious to disprove the familiar fallacy 
that they are inclined to be carried away by emotion. Certainly, 
there are few very impressive advocates among the women 
barristers; but this may be partly the result of the fact that 
the feminine voice, unless it has been trained specially, does 
not carry very well, and *here are few more irritating things to 
judge or jury than straining to hear what counsel is saying. 

It is possible that women are less suited to advocacy than 
men. It seems to me, however, that it is rash to assume, 
without trial, that they will not be successful in, for instance, 
the Chancery Division, where advocacy will be a small part 
of their work, where they will not have to deal with juries, and 
where powers of reasoning are demanded. It may be that 
the moment has now come for women to make another assault 
on this profession. But anybody who does decide to do this 
must realise that the chance of success is not great, that she 
will be met with opposition no less strong because it is usually 
unexpressed, and that if she has to eat her lunch in, say, the 
mess at London Sessions, she may feel uncomfortably as if 
she had strayed into Brooks’s or the Atheneum. That is 
where her thick skin is needed: she should always remember 
the unfortunate lady barrister who, in the face of judicial 
bullying, is said to have stamped her foot, burst into tears and 
cried, “ Well, 7 think it's very unfair.” Finally, she must 
realise that the training for the Bar is not in itself an education, 
so that if she fails she will have little to show for the time and 
money she has spent. 
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A joy to own— 


a dream to drive 


With its long, low lines and elegant new styling, the Riley 14 litre 
Saloon proclaims its good breeding and your own good taste wherever it goes. Its 
special appeal is to the discriminating motorist who expects ‘all round’ excellence 
in a car. The Riley has one of the most successful engines ever designed, matched by 
incomparable steering, superb road-holding, suspension and braking. See and test 
the Riley 14 litre for yourself. For the sheer pleasure of driving there’s nothing quite 
like a Riley—it’s a car of rare character. 


Yes indeed ! Riley for Magnificent Motoring 
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3 = Ask your Riley dealer for full 

e / information about the bril- 
\ liant new Riley ‘Pathfinder’. 


Riley models are fitted with 
safety glass all round. 
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SPORTING ASPECT 


The Irish Stop Fighting 
By J. P. W. MALLALITEU 


T was exhilarating and depressing by turns and,.as it 

began with exhilaration, so will 1. First there was the 

weather. It had snowed during the All Blacks match, and 
the cold had encased us. But last Saturday, after the morning’s 
rain, the sun eased its way through until even the sky looked 
warm. Seagulls, instead of circling high above our heads, 
browsed contentedly in the car park behind the North Stand and 
spectators opened themselves at the first touch of spring. 

Although the day was so different, England began playing 
as if they were still in that last glorious fifteen minutes two 
weeks before. They flung the ball about as though victory 
was nowadays an accepted certainty of science and defeat no 
more than an old wives’ tale. Within four minutes they had 
scored. The flashing Regan received the ball and, in that 
half-second when his immediate opponent was on the wrong 
foot, passed it to Quinn who burst diagonally through. Near 
the touch-line he passed to Davies who ran twenty yards or 
so, but who with every step seemed to be running into 
increasingly certain trouble as the Irish defenders raced across 
to corner him. But Davies, like the others, deliberately passed 
at exactly the right second and though one could almost hear 
the screaming brakes of the defenders, there was Regan behind 
them to take the pass and the try at top speed. 

Before the inspiration from this try had faded, England scored 
again, this time on the right wing, but otherwise in much the 
same way. It was Rimmer to Regan, well within the England 
half, Regan to Quinn and Quinn to Woodward on the half- 
way line. Woodward ran for forty yards through several 
brick walls and then passed in to Butterfield who by now 
had nothing between him and the Irish line except straw-strewn 
turf. Soon there was nothing and that was England 6, Ireland 
0. What better beginning could one want if one happens to 
be English ? 

There was to be more exhilaration near the end when after 
King had kicked a penalty goal for England the whole side 
threw themselves into attack and won another glorious try 
via Butterfield and Wilson. But this exhilaration was slightly 
diminished because the game was now certainly won and 
because Ireland, since just after half-time, had been down 
to fourteen men. 

Now for the depression. In more than thirty years of 
watching I had never seen the Irish team playing rugger for 
their country nor, which is more important, seen and heard 
Irishmen watching their national team so play. 1 expected 
great things. Id been born into a Radical political family 
in the year 1908 when Home Rule, and troubles, and fighting 
and exuberance and singlemindedness seemed to be synonymous 
with Irish. Though I knew well enough that the English, 
too, could fight, I expected last Saturday to find that Irishmen 
in other ways, whether playing or watching, would be as wholly 
different from the English as are the Welsh. I was 
disappointed. 

[he Irish team fought all right. After England’s first two 
tries, they came back with a penalty goal and some forward 
rushes which all but frightened the comfortable English 
lwickenham crowd into showing its partisanship. Just as we 
were holding victory up to the light and admiring it and saying 
what a fine open game it was and how well the fourteen Irish- 
men had played, these Irish forwards bumped us so hard that 
we nearly dropped it. 

[hereafter we stopped being magnanimous and bit into our 
lips until, in the last few minutes, the thing became really 
safe. There was nothing wrong with the spirit of the Irish 
players. Their only trouble was that they missed their regular 
fly-half, Kyle, who, at his brilliant best, could have flashed 
them into victory. 

But there was something wrong with the Irish spectators. 
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When the Irish team had pulled England back from 6—0 to 
6—3, when the Irish forwards were thundering away, when 
they continued to thunder away even after their perfectly 
named Murphy-O’Connor had been forced from the field, I 
expected every Irishman in Twickenham to remember Oliver 
Cromwell. I expected them to rise as one man, even to 
invade the field of play, to succour and stimulate their brave 
boys in this fight against the oppressor. They did no such 
thing. 

They talked about having seen old so-and-so in the Irish 
Club the other night for the first time in years. They told 
each other that old somebody else had done very well for 
himself and was ‘ making a mint of money, old boy.’ They 
said what a wonderful day it was for the time of year and 
that we'd pay for it later. They said that this was a fine open 

ame. At any moment I expected one of them to say that 
it was only a game, this match between England and Ireland, 
and that the result didn’t matter so long as the best side won. 
In other words, these Irish have become English. 

Is this the way that revolution goes? If Wales gets her 
own Parliament, will they no longer sing ‘ Land of My Fathers’ 
at Cardiff Arms Park and then hurl themselves, all 55,000 of 
them, into the struggle ? Will Welshmen begin to feel that 
the match against England is, after all, only a game? If so, 
I shall vote all my days for the continued oppression of Wales 
from Whitehall. I will even fight to reconquer Ireland. But 
perhaps the zest of partisanship can be restored without such 
drastic action. It may be enough to tell these Irish—who 
regret English rule but accept English manners—that though 
we English say ‘ May the best side win’ we do not mean it, 
unless the best side is obviously England. 


The Impostor 


He ruled the kingdom, held his state at court, 
Tripped easily the foreign language off 

His tongue. His courtiers gathered close about 
Him with the gestures and the looks of love; 
But still he kept his alien, private heart 

And held it back from playing the new part. 
But made love to the rightful queen and could 
Ensnare her to his will. She did not know 
How the dissembling was his livelihood, 

But stayed as close to him as his own shadow, 
Took colour too from every mood he had: 

Yet in such strange fidelity could grow 

True queen from the deception she must follow. 


Found out at last—queen, courtiers, country gone, 
He went back to his first and proper place, 

To the old country where there was no-one 

Who knew of the imposture or could guess 

His failure. Not by these was he undone, 

But when he stared again at his same face 

He could not recognise it, could not trace 

In it a thought that he could call his own. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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A big step forward 
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The Challenge of Change The annual Manchester 
Guardian report on industrial trends, problems and views; 
with sections on production, order-books, costs and prices, 
capital expenditure, labour, etc., etc 

Report on the North-West How the birthplace of the 
Industrial Revolution is adapting itself to today’s conditions, 
Sections on: The land and the people The industrial 
structure - Cotton - Engineering - Oil-refining Transport 
Selected Lancashire towns and cities 

Fifty Million Customers An inquiry into the changing 
British consumer market. The social revolution of the last 
two or three decades; its commercial implications; and the 
ways in which manufacturers and retailers are responding to 
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The City of London Today A commentary by R. H. Fry, 
Financial Editor of the Manchester Guardian 
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BOOKS OF 


The Old South 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T is a very common experience for anyone who writes or 

talks on American themes in this country to have two 

apparently opposed experiences. He will find among 
his readers, or listeners, two very different views of the problem 
of ‘the South.’ The old South will still, surprisingly often, 
be seen in the golden glow of Gone with the Wind, or Red 
Rock, or The Virginians, while the modern South will be 
thought of as inhabited by the descendants of Simon Legree 
and the Negro as having no rights that the white man need 
respect, to fall back on the classical misquotation of the 
opinion of Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case. Both 
views are wrong and as ‘the colour question’ is one of the 
aspects of American life that still excites great interest here, 
it is an excellent idea to publish this admirable new edition 
of the classical survey* of the South on the eve of catastrophe. 

For a good many, especially for New Yorkers, Olmsted is 
remembered (if he is remembered) as a pioneer landscape 
gardener and the chief maker of Central Park. And it is not 
unimportant, in reading this book, to remember that he had 
the tastes of a landscape gardener and was perhaps a little 
the victim of a déformation professionnelle, seeing in southern 
untidiness a more serious fault than another visitor might 
have seen, more inclined to reproach Natchez for not keeping 
its public garden better than to congratulate it on saving the 
magnificent view from the bluff. But on the other hand, 
Olmsted’s experience as an improving gardener and farmer, 
as a student of American and European systems of farming 
(especially of English methods), made him an admirable 
observer of. what was an overwhelmingly rural society. It 
is this approach that makes him so like Arthur Young and 
makes his testimony, in general, so impressive. He has none 
of Tocqueville’s great historical sweep of visjon, but then he 
has not the corresponding defect of seeing more woods than 
there were trees. As Professor Schlesinger points out, other 
travellers like E. L. Godkin saw much the same (so, it may 
be said, did William Howard Russell), and although Olmsted’s 
objectivity has been criticised from the time of the publication 
of his books down to very modern days, the overwhelming 
weight of testimony is that Olmsted was a shrewd, tenacious, 
clear-sighted and honest observer. He was attacked, in his 
own time, for his refusal to indulge in easy demonstrations 
of moral superiority over the sinful slave-holders and, on the 
other hand, for his failure to notice the moral, intellectual 
and social superiority of the aristocratic society based on the 
* peculiar institution.’ 

[he abolitionists had really little to complain of, for 
Olmsted’s narratives, the three sets of travels reduced to one 
book and published in the first year of the war, were, at 
another level, as effective as Uncle Tom's Cabin in forming 
the opinion of the slave system that, despite the efforts of 
The Times and the Saturday Review, was the main obstacle 
to the recognition by Britain of the Confederate States. It 
was from Olmsted that the great Irish economist, Cairnes, 
in remote Galway, drew his most effective materials for the 
great tract on The Slave Power. It was the weaknesses of 
Southern society as exposed in Olmsted’s accounts of the South 
that encouraged belief in a Northern victory, even in the dark 
year of 1862. There can be no doubt of the historical 
importance and value of Olmsted’s work. 

But today, in Britain, what is its interest? First of all 
it is highly interesting. For anybody who likes to travel, 
Vicurtlously, in a country remote in space, time and temper, 





* The Cotton Kingdom: A Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavcry in the American Slave States. By Frederick Law Olmsted. 
Edited, with an introduction, by Arthur M. Schlesinger. (Routledge, 42s.) 
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There is hardly 
a dull page, though there are a good many depressing and 


this book is to be most highly recommended. 


saddening ones. Those who enjoy reading, in comfort, of 
the hardships of others, can enjoy themselves here, for the 
South, as Olmsted saw it, was hardly more welcoming to the 
traveller than the Balkans of fifty years ago. And for those 
who are interested in social and economic history, here is the 
raw material and often more than that, in great quantity and 
high quality. 

Of course, Olmsted was not a perfect observer or narrator 
or thinker. The Cotton Kingdom suffers a little from being 
a book made up out of three earlier books. The surgical work 
done by Olmsted and his editor, Goodloe, occasionally shows 
ragged edges. And Olmsted, at times, forced the facts or the 
interpretations of the facts. It was not quite fair, for instance, 
to compare New York and Virginia with each other, without 
allowing for the fact that in New York State was by far the 
largest city in America and then allowing for the advantages 
of urban concentration. If Olmsted thought that slavery 
accounted for the fact that there was no equivalent of 
Manhattan in Virginia, despite the comparable advantages, 
as a port, of Norfolk, he should have argued the point. He 
may, of course, have been taken in by some of the * boosting’ 
literature of the Virginians themselves. But he sbeuld not 
have been. Nor did Olmsted allow enough for the :mprove- 
ment that was going on in Virginia and North Carolina on 
the eve of the war. The general picture of decay was overdone. 
Edmund Ruffin did do more than fire the first gun on Fort 
Sumter. And the narrative is, at times, a little peevish. 
Fortunately, Professor Schlesinger has had the happy thought 
of reprinting, as an appendix, an article which Olmsted did 
not use for his books, in which he shows a deeper and more 
friendly understanding of the genuine claims of Southern 
society to interest and sympathetic understanding than is 
revealed in the book. 

But although Olmsted was far from a doctrinaire and not 
initially prejudiced against the South or even against slavery, 
the picture he painted in such convincing detail of Southern 
society was depressing enough to account for Southern 
resentment. The South felt itself to be more and more in the 
position of a besieged fortress. It reacted against the spirit 
of the age by verbal extravagances as well as by tightening 
the repressive apparatus imposed by slavery. Olmsted was 
no atrocity-monger. Some of his most effective material came 
straight from the Southern Press. He does describe the savage 
flogging of a woman slave, but it was not the cruelty as much 
as the deadening character of the slave system that he noted 
and deplored. It was a commonplace of Southern apologetics 
to compare the conditions of the slaves with those of the 
workers in the great Northern cities, to the advantage of the 
slaves. Olmsted, in his painstaking way, showed from 
Southern figures that this was nonsense. He understood that 
to make the slavery system work extremely rigorous measures 
had to be taken. He did not believe in the possibility of a 
slack system of slavery. And he notes more than once the 
dumb, plodding slave-gangs which did not dare look up from 
their monotonous task as he rode past. This was not a bit 
like ‘My old Kentucky home.’ Yet Olmsted was very far 
from being an uncritical Negrophile. As he admitted, long 
after, he greatly underestimated the capacity of the Negro for 
progress. He was unsympathetic, too, to some aspects of 
slave life that a more broad-minded observer might have 
understood better. Negro religion seemed to him merely what 
T. H. Huxley called * corybantic Christianity... He does not 
seem to have noticed that this kind of religious excitement 
was not confined to the slaves. Indeed, he was too busy 
reporting adversely on the condition of the poor whites to 
ask himself whether the role they played in Southern society 
was quite as sterile as he thought. He was distressed, too, 
by the intellectual barrenness of the South. And he did not 
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allow enough for the fact that even though the slave régime was 
legally harsher than it had been, the slave population, now over- 
whelmingly of American birth, was in fact being brought far more 
into American society than was possible when the plantations were 
full of slaves straight from Africa. 


Yet he was far less wrong in his condemnation of the economic 
and social effects of slavery than the apologists of the South made 
out. It was because slavery was wasteful, a poison in the blood- 
stream of the South, that all the heroism of the South in the coming 
war was useless, True, Olmsted attributed many things to slavery 
which had other causes. Some of the shiftlessness of the poor 
whites was due to hookworm, and not to slavery. More than he 
allowed for was due to the southern climate, in itself a cause of that 
erosion of the soil which Olmsted noted. But all in all this is a 
first-class piece of reporting. It deserves to be widely read here, 
and still more in South Africa. 


Mr. Pound on Literature 


Literary Essays of Ezra Pound. Edited by T. S. Eliot. (Faber, 30s.) 


Our debt to the greatness and generosity of Ezra Pound is a vast 
one and in the essays on his contemporaries in this volume we are 
reminded of it most forcibly. Eliot, Joyce, Yeats—here we see 
Pound staking his reputation and proving solidly right. This is the 
Pound one admires, the Pound who underlines the relation of language 
with ‘* the health of the very matter of thought itself,’’ the Pound 
quick to see the virtues of Robert Frost and to dispose of the critical 
pretensions of Housman. But having assented to Pound’s valuation 
of three major writers and having accepted his general dictums on 
good writing and on language in its relation to thought, one remains 
painfully aware that this is only half the matter, if quite that. What 
of the Pound of the reading lists, Pound the teacher, for whom 
Gautier is of more use than Baudelaire and Confucius thar Shakes- 
peare, and for whom the relative value of Donne and Herrick is a 
question of ** some purely personal sympathy *'? This Pound is 
also represented in Literary Essays. One might say that it is the 
Pound who comes to dominate them. 

In ‘* The Teacher’s Mission ’’ Pound writes most trenchantly on 
the disease of abstraction, yet abstraction in the teaching of literary 
criticism is Pound’s main failing. The sheer externality of his 
Melopoeia, Phanopoeia, Logopoeia and their uselessness as critical 
aids, and the inadequacy of his account of literature as the product 
of inventors, masters, diluters, add up to an incomplete account of 
poetic technique, of literary tradition and of the relation between 
the tw 0, 
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The Sage of Canudos 
by Lucien Marchal 


The dramatic and authentic novel (translated from the French 
by Charles Duff) of savage life and fanatical revolt in the 
Brazilian hinterland. 15s. 





New in Foseph Conrad’s Collected Works 
A Set of Six Suspense 


Stories typical of Conrad inall Conrad’s last novel, the 
his many-sided genius: ‘Gas- ‘mighty fragment’ into which 
par Ruiz,’ ‘The Informer,’ he poured the wealth of his 
*The Brute,’ ‘An Anarchist,’ knowledge of the Napoleonic 
*The Duel,’ ‘I] Conde.’ 7/6 era. 7/6 


One of the latest additions in the new 
enlarged format in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall 


of the Roman Empire 


THE COMPLETE TEXT (in 6 volumes) of the great history 
from the reign of Trajan to the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
New Introduction by Christopher Dawson. 7s. per vol. 
[ % Send for descriptive list of Everyman's Library (over 500 

Authors) to Dents, Aldine House, Bedford St, London, W.C.2 
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Of Lionel Johnson Pound writes: ‘* You could have discusseg 
with him any and every serious problem of technique ...’’ and ong 
realises here, in the light of Lionel Johnson’s dilute achievemen 
how narrow a meaning technique so often has for Pound. The kind 
of technique implied is an abstraction, a manipulation of surfa 
a concept without due regard to the richness of sensibility which 
informs any technique worth the name. The externality of a tech. 
nique so conceived appears in the idea of Melopoeia which is divorced 
from meaning and ** can be appreciated by a foreigner with a sen. 
sitive ear."’ It appears in the idea of Phanopoeia (** a casting of 
images upon the visual imagination *’) and its misleading stress on 
the visual content of poetic imagery. Technique as seen from the 
outside is the idea at work when Pound is admiring ** the clean-cut 
ivory finish ’’ of Joyce’s poetry or Ford Madox Hueffer’s ** The 
Three-Ten,’” and far more seriously when he allows himself to 
remark, *‘a sane man knows that a prose story can’t be much better 
than the short stories of Maupassant ...’’, and again in the absence 
of an organic outlook and of all critical relevance in: ** Ulysses 
has more form than any novel of Flaubert’s.’’ It is significant that 
Pound in his review (reprinted here) of Love Poems and Others can 
be fair to Lawrence where the discussion is one that resolves itself 
into a question of technique in a fairly narrow sense—significant 
that he should stick there with his estimate of Lawrence as a dialect 
poet and that the * technique ’ of The Rainbow and of Women in 
Love should have bored him (see The Letters of Ezra Pound, page 394), 

** Henry James,’’ writes Pound, ** was the first person to add any- 
thing to the art of the nineteenth century novel not already known 
to the French.’’ George Eliot’s is the name which springs to mind 
and it was, after all, James himself who realised Flaubert’s loss in 
not having read Daniel Deronda. Pound’s remark is characteristi¢ 
of his treatment of literary tradition. We are given a Henry James 
without antecedents, without the fructifying, psychological originality 
of Hawthorne and of George Eliot behind him. 

In the section of the present book labelled ‘‘ The Tradition "’ 
we have the Troubadours, Arnaut Daniel, the Cavalcanti essay, 
Dante, notes on Elizabethan classicists, early translators of Homer, 
four pages on Crabbe, Laforgue almost rubbing shoulders with 
Swinburne (whose * music * and rhythms receive Pound’s approval), 
and finally Henry James and Rémy de Gourmont. Whatever else 
we may derive from these essays—and Pound’s comments are often 
of the greatest interest—the lack of centrality and the lack of any 
complete conception of tradition cannot but point us to the absence 
of the discipline of an organic literary-critical approach. One reflects 
that Pound’s @wn approach results in judgements like that on 
Wyndham Lewis as ** the only English writer who can be compared 
with Dostoievsky,’’ and in his inability to see what a negative thing 
* intellect ’ is in the connotation Wyndham Lewis gives it. One 
reflects also that one of the products of Pound’s approach was The 
Active Anthology, where the presence of Eliot, Pound and Marianne 
Moore was insufficient to prevent the balance falling not merely on 
the side of the phony but of the plain dead. That was the result of 
thirty years of Pound’s eclecticism. One is not surprised to hear at 
this date that Pound, as Mr. Eliot writes in the introduction, ‘* regrets 
he has not yet written a study of the work of Jean Cocteau.’’ A 
study of Cocteau, purveyor of the chic and the arty, would seem a 
sad misdirection of effort for a man who began in greatness and 
with a passionate concern for the direction of European culture. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Odysseys of Our Time 
The Seventh and Three Enemies. By Brigadier G. M. O. Davy. 
(W. Heffer and Sons. 35s.) 
The History of the Queen's Royal Regiment, Volume VIII. By 
Major R. C. G. Foster. (Gale and Polden. 42s.) 


The History of the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, 1919-1952. 
By Brigadier C. N. Barclay. (William Clowes and Sons. 15s.) 


THROUGHOUT the British Army the regimental histories are being 
brought up to date, and the latest volumes naturally are concerned 
for the most part with the activities of the regiments during the 
war of 1939-1945. Three recently published are those of the 7th 
Hussars, the Queen's Royal Regiment (West Surrey) and the Duke 
of Wellington’s Regiment (West Riding). 

As usual with regimental histories the work has been done with 
devoted, even affectionate care and thoroughness, and has resulted 
in books of impressive size. Probably few people, apart from 
those who have definite associations with the regiments, will read 
these massive works, but such as do so should get no small amount 
of moral and spiritual profit. For all three in their different ways 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 
The Doors of Perception 


‘a little masterpiece—concise, evocative, wise, and 
above all, humane’ Sunday Times 
‘Extraordinary and beautifully described’ 

EDWIN MUIR 
‘A tour de force’ Daily Telegraph 
6s net 


Elspeth Huxley 


FOUR GUINEAS 
A Journey through West Africa 


‘Her observant eyes and her keen, informed and rapid 
grasp of essentials—geographical, economic, or per- 
sonal—make her account convincing and enlightening, 
while her incisive and friendly style make it a joy to 
read’ Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 


320 pages 60 illustrations 21s net 


Humphrey Pakington 
WILLOUGHBY CARTER 


A novel that ‘can hardly fail to please nearly every- 
body’ The Times 
2s 6d net 


Pamela Hill 
FLAMING JANET 


‘A first novel of notable achievement. . . . A portrait 


in the grand manner’ Scotsman 
‘An intensely exciting story . . . Scotland may be 
congratulated upon its new historical novelist’ 
National and English Review 
‘Janet Kennedy is a man-eating tigress; but one 
cannot forget her’ Listener 
12s 6d net 


George Eliot 
SILAS MARNER 


The latest volume in the handsome ZODIAC PRESS 
edition of the classics of English fiction—a companion 
to Middlemarch, The Mill on the Floss, Adam Bede 
(Boxed set 36s) 

24 pages 10s 6d net 
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Charles Morgan 
THE BURNING GLASS 


A Play with a Preface 
** On Power over Nature.”’ 
The complete text of Charles Morgan's third 
play which has just opened at the Apollo 
Theatre. Init a problem of conscience is worked 
Out in a tense personal drama: should Chris- 
topher Terriford allow his important scientific 
discovery to be used in war—and in peace 7— 
or should it die with him ? 9s. 6d. 


Pamela 


Hansford Johnson 
CORINTH HOUSE 


With an Introductory Essay on 

** The Future of Prose-Drama.’”’ 
This play, by a distinguished novelist, tells of an 
ex-headmistress who once failed to temper justice 
with mercy, and of her victim, now grown up, 
who in revenge tries to destroy the older woman’s 
reason. It has been seen twice on the profes- 
sional stage and has been broadcast and tele- 
vised. 10s. 6d. 
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The Origins of the 


Labour Party 


1880-1900 
HENRY PELLING 


Fellow and Tutor of 
the Queen’s College, Oxford 
This work is an attempt to set the most crucial 
period of Labour political history in the perspec- 
tive provided by modern historical methods. 
Illustrated. 2Is. 


Westward Ho 


with the “Albatross ” 
HANS PETTERSSON 


A graphic, first-hand account of the Swedish 
Deep-Sea Expedition, of which Professor Petters- 
son was the leader. He has skilfully combined 
an illuminating and full account of the objectives 
and results of the expedition with a lively per- 
gonal narrative that will appeal to a wide variety 
of readers. Illustrated. 21s. 


Vercors’ 
new novel 
BORDERLINE 


** Vercors is chiefly known over here for his 
Le Silence de la Mer. Borderline is likely to 
— an even greater success.’’"—Birmingham 

**A brilliant and disconcerting little 
fable for our time. In the virgin depths of New 
Guinea a scientific expedition stumbles upon @ 
strange community of creatures who seem to be 
half-apes, half-men....""—The Times, 11s. 6d. 
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bring out the shining truth that the brotherhood of a fighting service, 
especially in war, evokes the best that is in men, and that is something 
good indeed. 

The Seventh and Three Enemies is the story of World War IT and 
the 7th‘Queen’s Own Hussars. The three enemies were the Italians, 
the Germans, and the Japanese, whom this Regular armoured, 
formerly cavalry, regiment fought on three continents in six years of 
active service. In a foreword, Field Marshal Lord Alexander of 
Tunis remarks that while the book ‘‘lacks nothing in the human 
touch where the actions of troops and individuals are concerned, it 
provides in addition some candid comments on the higher aspects 
of war and politics and shows how the fortunes of the trooper may 
be influenced by distant events and by decisions taken many miles 
away. This should commend it not only to all soldiers, but to a 
broad section of the reading public as well.’’ 

Brigadier Davy, in absorbing narrative style, carries us with his 
regiment (whose gay cavalry spirit manifestly was not for long cast 
down by the loss of their horses) and the rest of the 7th Armoured 
Brigade through tank battles in Cyrenaica and afterwards on the 
long, dispiriting trek up from Rangoon and the fighting withdrawal 
through Burma into India (the latter the campaign in which that 
brigade, according to Lord Wavell’s report, ‘* formed the mainstay 
of the Burma Army and kept up a very high standard of morale and 
efficiency’’). Then to Iraq and Syria, for a spell of two years with 
no action, some sport, and a lot of boredom, and eventually south- 
ward, marching through Palestine, to Egypt again, and thence by 
sea to Taranto in May, 1944, in time to share in much of the stern 
fighting in Italy which for the Seventh was to end with the entry of 
their leading squadron into Venice a year later. 

The History of the Queen’s Royal Regiment covers the period from 
1924 to the disbandment of the Regular 2nd Battalion in 1948. The 
outstanding, indeed unique, thing about the ‘‘Queen’s’’ in the late 
war was that the regiment furnished two complete infantry brigades, 
each of three battalions (all Territorial units) which began their 
active service in France in 1940 and continued it in various theatres 
until the end in 1945. These brigades were the 131st, of the 44th 
(Home Counties) Division and later of the 7th Armoured Division, 
and the 35th Brigade of the 12th Division, later the 169th Brigade 
of the 56th (London) Division. 

Major Foster tells in detail how these brigades served first in 
France; how they fought in North Africa, where the 131st was the 
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leading infantry brigade of the Eighth Army from Alamein to thy 
Mareth Line, and the 169th made a tremendous approach march 
from Iraq to Enfidaville in Tunisia and went into action next morning: 
how in Italy later they fought side by side across the Naples plaip 
(relieving each other on one occasion) and how in the autumn of 
1943 they were separated—the 131st to go home and prepare for the 
invasion of Normandy, the 169th to stay and fight on in Italy up t 
Venice and eventually to enter Trieste. 

The Regular Ist Battalion was in India when the war began, and 
in due course joined the 7th Indian D.vision to share in the fighting 
in Northern Burma and the final defeat of the Japanese. The 2nd, 
in Palestine at the outbreak,went to Egypt and took part in the victory 
at Sidi Barrani, the operations in Syria, and the siege of Tobruk, 
It then went to India and served with Wingate’s ‘*Chindits’’ Operating 
behind the Japanese lines. At one time there were eight battalions 
of the ‘‘Queen’s’’ in action in various fields oversea. 

The History of the Duke of Wellington's Regiment, 1919-1952, ig 
its dedication to the memory of those of the regiment who fell ip 
the late war reminds us that it was written in the year of the 250th 
anniversary of the raising of the regiment and the 100th of the death 
of the Iron Duke. The present Duke, in a foreword, recalls that the 
sixth Duke, great-great-grandson of Colonel Wesley of the 33rd 
Regiment, lost his life at Salerno as a captain in the regiment, 
seconded to No. 2 Commando. 

The book recalls the uphill struggle of both Regular and Terri- 
torial units to survive during the ‘lean’ years from 1919 to 1933) 
the period of rearmament against time; the six years of war, and the 
subsequent seven years of armed peace. At the outbreak of war 
there were six infantry battalions of the *‘‘Dukes’’ as well as two 
which had been converted into anti-tank regiments and one intoa 
searchlight unit. After the Dunkirk evacuation in 1940 two more 
battalions, the 8th and 9th, were formed as tank regiments, R.A.C, 
One or more of these eleven units took part in every major campaign 
of the war, and there were ‘‘Dukes’’ also in the occupation of 
Iceland—in the 49th (West Riding) Division—and the amphibious 
assault on Pantellaria Island. The narrative shows that wherever 
they fought, and whether as infantry, ‘‘Chindits’’ (there was a unit 
with Wingate in Burma), artillery, or tankmen—they did so with all 
the customary stoutness and determination of good Yorkshiremen., 
ERIC PHILLIPS 


How to Hang 
A New Handbook on Hanging. By Charles Duff. (Melrose. 10s. 6d.) 


CAPITAL punishment, like the peak of Everest, prompts much con- 
versation with no basis of observation. Everest, however, can be— 
and has been—physically pictured in more or less adequate sub- 
stitution for imagination, while hanging tends to remain a conversa- 
tional term, susceptible, in argument, of almost any meaning except 
death, and almost any adjective except final. 

A judicial hanging in England requires the presence of—in addition 
to the condemned man, the hangman and his assistant—the prison 
governor, the sheriff of the county or his deputy, a chaplain of the 
prisoner’s religious denomination, a medical officer, a hospital 
orderly and the prison engineer. The local coroner is required 
to be in the building but not in attendance at the execution. 

Before the war which began in 1939, journalists, usually representing 
local newspapers, were from time to time invited by certain sheriffs 
to be present at hangings. While the power to invite them appears 
still to exist, it seems no longer to be exercised. 

Modern Britain receives the bare report that a death sentence 
has been carried out. A juryman may declare that, in his opinion, 
a person is guilty of murder: a judge may pronounce the sentence 
of death upon that person. A Member of Parliament may vote, 
without direction from the executive of his party, on the question 
of the suspension or continuation of the death penalty. All these 
are responsible matters, yet none of the classes of persons upon whom 
they devolve are required—nor, so far as one may ascertain, even 
allowed—to witness the legal consequence of their decisions. __ 

Mr. Duff, in A New Handbook on Hanging, works by quotation 
from expert sources and without excitement. His approach is 
humane, his style is ironic, but his facts are enlightening. He 
produces figures to show—tactfully—‘no increase’ in murders after 
the abolition of the death penalty, but these may, if the reader wishes, 
be ignored. He is at pains to explain that hanging is not a merely 
mechanical act but a skilled operation. How many of Mr. Barry's 
one thousand four hundred rival applicants for the post of hangman 
were aware, we may wonder, that from the figures of the height and 
weight of the prisoner, and an examination of his neck muscles, 4 
skilled executioner should be able to assess the length of a‘drop’ 
which shall be fatal while avoiding slow strangulation atone extreme 
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The Prophet Armed 
TROTSKY : 1879-1921 
By ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


Mr. Deutscher, whose earlier life of Stalin earned warm 
praise, drew on the Trotsky archives at Harvard University 
for his new book, which contains much fresh historical 


material. 
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The Painter’s Workshop 
By W. G. CONSTABLE 
(Curator of Paintings, Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
With 24 half-tene plates 21s. net 


‘A fascinating book . . . if you wish to appreciate the 
ingenuity and labours of the great masters of the past, 
read Mr. Constable’s book . . . all practising artists will 
find much of absorbing interest.’ ANTHONY DEVAS in the 
Daily Telegraph. 
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THE GOLDEN FOOL 
DAVID DIVINE 
author of “The King of Fassarai” 


A strong and dramatic story of a Boer farmer 
whose principles determined him to conceal the 
discovery of gold on his land, even though it meant 
a bitter family estrangement. Mr. Divine has 
united his characters in a most striking alliance 
with their unusual background—the High Veldt 
of the Transvaal. 10s. 6d. net 
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A. P. HERBERT 


THE RIGHT TO MARRY 


There is no doubt about the Christian ideal of marriage, 
but when it breaks down, what is to be done? Parliament in 
1937 made remarriage in the Church of England of divorced 
persons a matter of discretion for the individual clergyman. 
*The Church’ has taken that discretion away. The many 
people gravely concerned about this difficult problem will 
welcome Sir Alan Herbert’s forthright and constructive 
survey. 3 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
OF GOVERNMENT 


ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 


A brilliant and penetrating analysis of the mysteries of 
American government, full of striking parallels to and 
contrasts with our own parliamentary system. 

A Home Study Book Ts. 6d. 


THE OPENING OF THE EYES 
OLAF STAPLEDON 


The spiritual Odyssey of one of the most distinguished 
thinkers of our time who died in 1950. This posthumous 
work, to which Stapledon’s close friend Dr. E. V. Rieu, 
C.B.E. has contributed a Preface, records the author’s 
struggle to reach the goal of his thinking and to come to 
terms with reality. 7s. 6d. 


New Fiction 


TWO WAYS TO LOVE 
JOSEPHINE BELL 


‘In two carefully elaborated stories the author tells in detail 
of the effect of one man on two women who love him, each 
in her different way. ... Each of the women, telling her 
own story in retrospect, fills in a comprehensive pattern of 
a vividly real existence with its pains, tribulations and 
small joys.” The Queen 12s. 6d. 


HONEY SEEMS BITTER 
BENEDICT KIELY 


‘It’s good. The fine swinging prose comes lilting and easy 
and effective, the rhythm of language and feeling is natural 
and satisfactory, and all the people . . . are thorough and 
true and pitiful. MARGHANITA LASKI (Observer) 

12s. 6d. 
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or decapitation at the other? That problem is simplified by the 
provision of a weight-drop table as appendix to Mr. Duff’s handbook. 
With these and other facts, Mr. Duff contrives to excise from the 
reader’s imagination the woolly word-symbol ‘hanging’ and put 
in its place a human understanding of what is meant by being hanged 
by the neck until dead. It is a process of information which must 
inspire awe in any but the man who explains his support of capital 
punishment by citing the narrowness of his parliamentary majority. 
JOHN ARLOTT 


New Novels 


By Hugh Fosburgh. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
By E. Arnot Robertson. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
By Benedict Kiely. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
By Edgar Mittelholzer. (Secker & 


View from the Air. 
Devices and Desires. 
Honey Seems Bitter. 


The Harrowing of Hubertus. 
Warburg. 15s.) 
THE honest communication of the experience of war is becoming 
impossible. In an age of propaganda broadcasts, training courses 
in morale and documentary films even the honestly kept diary suffers 
from the contagion of official attitudes. Inevitably, the air war has 
been most strongly affected in this way; for with its melodramatic 
directness of combat, this was the journalists’ war, the film-directors’ 
war and the war of first books by non-professional writers. 

Of the many books about it published afterwards—and I think I 
have read most of them—lI have found only Clostermann’s The Big 
Show and James Aldridge’s Signed with their Honour really successful 
in terms of communication. It’s significant perhaps that Mr. Aldridge 
deals with the relatively unpublicised (and losing) war in Greece and 
that Clostermann, as a Frenchman, was less exposed to the ‘good 
show’ attitude than his English contemporaries because of the 
language problem. 

Mr. Fosburgh has not had these advantages. His war is the 
thoroughly written-up war in the Pacific. His characters we already 
know: Gibson, the journalist turned pilot who’s afraid of responsi- 
bility but learns to accept it; Mike, the tough, bumptious, golden- 
hearted bomb-aimer from the slums; Homer, the big, wild, shy 
country-boy; Chester, the coward who cracks under the strain; Tex, 
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the tough, bumptious, golden-hearted“— here we go again, second 
time round. Mr. Fosburgh’s crew fly a Liberator called The 
Upstairs Maid on a not particularly arduous tour of operations, 
They quarrel; they play poker; they grumble; they think about home, 
And ably and cleanly as View from the Air is put together one ig 
never quite sure whether this isn’t a book that one’s read before and 
is reading by mistake again. For the attitudes, the drinking habits, 
the knowledge of fear, the spurting of relief—all these are the 
experience we've been offered before, and yet not quite the experience, 
something more and something less, a version. of it which is now 
accepted as a substitute for truth, the edges blunted, the words 
sorted out into a pattern, the ache in the vitals half-remembered, 
half-written. Not that this is in any way a deliberately dishonest 
book; the falsification is quite unconscious. No, it’s just that the 
members of the crew of The Upstairs Maid are types that have 
already been projected too many times. 

Miss Robertson writes about the aftermath of war. Devices and 
Desires is the story of a peripatetic Dutch-English-French waif 
whose centre of gravity is a determination to get back to ‘the Good 
Place,’ the west-country England she remembers, and to be accepted 
in an Angela Brayil girls’ school as a good sort. Hebe’s wanderings 
through Greece, the West Indies and France are described with an 
ironic detachment which is never without a sympathetic half-smile, 
Hebe herself, a mixture of weary age and bubbling twelve-year-- 
oldness, is a believable child, and the backgrounds are blocked in 
with knowledge and confidence. Although I found the West Indian 
chapters a little over-done, the first two-thirds of the book, with its 
description of Greece at the height of the civil war, succeeds well 
enough to make up for that; and the minor characters are alive. 
Devices and Desires is a good, professional job. 


Mr. Benedict Kiely allows himself to get much closer to his 
characters; he writes with a free, rolling style that occasionally skids 
into rhetoric but, most of the time, holds the country roads well. 
His story, set in a little Irish village, places Donagh Hartigan, a 
spindly intellectual recovering from a nervous breakdown, in contrast 
with George Butler, a big, gusty extrovert who's everybody’s friend; 
Hartigan’s too at first, until rivalry over a woman leads to nasty 
discoveries about the murder that opens the book. The ending is 
defeatist and brings the unpleasant undertaste of the book to the 
surface: 

To them that are sick of jaundice, said old Marcus, that meditative 
cuckold of a horse-jockey, honey seems bitter Jaundice yellowed 
all things, set them shaking, so that at the bridge I could fool myself 
I needed a rest. Leaning on the cold stone, looking towards the 
narrow lake, I cleared my throat and spat, watched the white blob 
of phlegm drift out of sight under the arches. The withered lake- 
side reeds and crumpled grasses were yellow with old sunlight, dead, 
tasteless honey rhe world was dying of jaundice. 

Mr. Kiely writes better than the shape of the book would imply. 
And he is concerned with much more than murder and sex-rivalry. 
I shall read his next book with interest; and I shall hope that he’s 
over his jaundice. 

There’s no doubt that Mr. Mittelholzer is the most important 
writer of the quartet under review. His earlier work, particularly, 
to my mind, A Morning at the Office and Shadows Move Among 
Them, was more than promising. His latest book, The Harrowing 
of Hubertus, follows Children of Kaywana in taking up the story of 
colonial life in the West Indies in the eighteenth century. The 
central character is Hubertus van Groenwagel whose Dutch bourgeois 
values, as solid as cheese, clash with his inheritance of mixed blood. 
There isa clash at another level between the old order, represented 
by Hubertus, and the new, represented by his son-in-law. And 
enveloping the violence of personalities there is the violence of the 
sun, of the jungle, the quiet violence of insects, the slow violence 
of heat. 

There is something of Joyce Cary in Mr. Mittelholzer’s writing 
something of Conrad and something of Faulkner. And there is 
something entirely his own. What worries me about this latest 
novel is that there are too many words. The verbal undergrowth 
seems to be choking off some of the clarity of shape, some of the 
freshness of vision that belonged to the earlier books. Mr. 
Mittelholzer is writing a saga and he seems to be blowing himself 
up to saga size in ordertodoso. Not that The Harrowing of Hubertus 
is a failure. No, it has far too much life, too much leaping colour 
to be anything but readable. But at the end of it all, the impression 
of wordiness—and, in places, literariness—remains. This is perhaps 
only a phase. I hope so. For Mr. Mittelholzer’s talent is con- 
siderable; it would be sad to see what has up to now been a steady 
advance, lost in a Galsworthy jungle. 

JOHN METCALF 
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SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
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TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


40,000 children from disrup- 
ted homes have passed 
through these gates since 1843 
but rising costs have forced 
the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can 
continue depends on you. We 
are not nationalised nor sub- 
sidised and our work is as 
vital as ever, it would be a 
tragedy to shut the gates; 
please help us ! 


Send a donation to the Secretary, 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES & ‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C 2 
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The constant and ever increasing use of scientific words and terms 
is daily becoming more evident, and the average person to-day 
ts not indifferent to the role science is playing in his life. He is 
displaying a lively and deeply concerned interest and is keen 
to understand the far-reaching changes which the advances of 
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science are producing. A measure of this is the flood of 
“popular science *’ books and the rise of “ science fiction’’. LONDON, N.18 
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books by giving clear and explicit descriptions of words likely FOR 
to be encountered. 60 illustrations & 200 diagrams. 
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Ancient Melodies. By Su 
introduction by V. Sackville-West. 


Hua. 


Hogarth Press. 15s.) 


Su Hua, encouraged and advised by Virginia 
Woolf, to whom she had written from a 
remote Chinese province in 1938, put down 
her childhood impressions and memories, 
regardless of Western ignorance of Chinese 
family structure and codes of behaviour. 
When she arrived in Europe in 1947, she 
approached Miss Sackville-West without 
knowing that Virginia Woolf had told her 
about her correspondence with Su Hua. 
Miss Sackville-West, too, insisted that Su 
Hua should continue to write in her own 
fashion and keep as near as possible to the 
Chinese way of expression. 

Others have introduced us to the pattern 
and moral foundations of the social fabric; 
Su Hua provides pictures of a more personal, 
intimate nature. Her disconnected chapters 
on ** The Red-coat Man," ‘** The Visit to 
the Fair with the Old Gardener,’’ ** The 
Arrival of Sixth Mother °° have a captivating 
charm. She lets us share her love for old 
music and poetry and translates for our 
benefit some of her favourite poems. Dotted 
about are the proverbs her mother used to 
quote in times of stress and sorrow, full of 
practical wisdom and good-humoured resig- 
nation, such as : ** Every man can only eat 
two bowls of rice at one meal ; at night he 
can only occupy one bed.’” A virtuous 
woman was expected to be broad-minded 
and to welcome concubines into the house- 
hold, which did not always work out smoothly. 
Third Mother and Sixth Mother came to 
blows, and Fourth Mother and the maid- 
servants had to intervene energetically to 
prevent serious harm. During this quarrel 
Father—a high ranking official who had 
passed the Court Examination and had for 
some time been Mayor of Peking—retired 
to the studio of his Tenth Daughter, where 
he occupied himself meanwhile with calli- 
graphy. 

Su Hua felt neglected and unwanted, 
because she was the fourth and youngest 
daughter of her mother and the Tenth 
Daughter in the homestead. Playing by 
herself in the garden one day, she was 
tempted by the white-washed wall and began 
to draw on it, an absorbing pastime. She 
treated the wall as if it were her private 
drawing board and covered it entirely with 
her designs. Caught in the act by a friend 
of her father’s who was struck by her natural 
gift for drawing, she became at once her 
father’s favourite ; her bedroom was fur- 
nished as a studio and she was sent to a 
highly-qualified teacher. A few of her 
drawings are included in this book ; delight- 
ful sketches which show a stiff, doll-like, 
little creature busy flying kites with her 
foster mother, buying flowers with the 
gardener, learning poetry with Tutor Ben : 
an enchanting record ! 

H. H 


The Birth of Christianity. By Maurice 
Goguel. (Allen and Unwin. 42s.) 


Tuis second volume in Dr. Goguel’s pro- 
jected three-volume series on ‘* Jesus and 
the Origins of Christianity’’ follows his life 
of Jesus, which was translated from the 
French original twenty years ago. It is a 
work of profound Biblical scholarship, which 
appears nevertheless to cut the ground from 
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under its own feet. Conceived in a spirit of 
Huguenot piety, it subjects the texts it 
examines to so rigorous an examination that 
many of the events described are pronounced 
doubtful, and some downright apocryphal. 
Dr. Goguel proves, for instance, to his own 
satisfaction that St. Paul could not have gone 
to Rome, that indeed he probably died at 
Antioch, while in discussing the supernatural 
events chronicled in the Acts, he is prone to 
rely rather heavily on the phenomena of the 
spiritualists. The whole work, in fact, is 
tinged with a literalness that seems incapable 
of explaining the tremendous events it 
records. ‘** Matthew's gospel,’’ says Dr. 
Goguel, ** gives the Sermon on the Mount as 
the charter of a new society, the relationship 
of which to the new Kingdom of God is not 
defined with any exactness.’” Exactness is 
what Dr. Goguel is pursuing, and exactness 
éscapes him. He sees the mysterious impor- 
tance of the Church at Jerusalem, yet cannot 
make out what it may have inherited, which 
Paul and the Gentiles lacked. He is much 
concerned, however, with the whole story 
of their survival and decay. But he concen- 
trates so painstakingly on the plane of 
history as to miss that part of early Christi- 
anity which was not institutional. 

J. M. C. 


Parnassian Molehill: An Anthology of 
Suffolk Verse. Compiled by the Earl of 
Cranbrook. With drawings by John Nash. 
Limited edition of 500 copies. (Ipswich : 
W.S. Cowell. £2 12s. 6d.) 

Verse of the order of The Stuffed Owl pro- 

vides an agreeable drawing-room diversion. 

When related to its social or topographical 

background it can also achieve an absolute 

value as an illustration of cultural history. 

Lord Cranbrook, a Suffolk ** worthy ’’ who 

has given much public service to his county, 

prints in this eruditely annotated anthology 
some superb examples of gas-works-and- 
graveyard verse, by inglorious but far from 
mute Miltons, alongside such lovely lyrics as 

Suckling’s ‘* Why so pale and wan, fond 

lover ?’’ and such immemorial Suffolk 

poetry as that of Robert Bloomfield, Crabbe 
and Bernard Barton. For all its charms as 

a curiosity, however, the book possesses no 

little value as a cross-section—or a vertical 

slice—of literary history, from John Gower 
to the two anonymous Bungay scholars of 
today, whose Latin rendering of ‘‘ The 

Foggy, Foggy Dew’’ concludes the volume. 

J. H. 


America, Britain and Russia, Their Co- 
operation and Conflict: 1941-1946. By 
William Hardy McNeill. (O.U.P. for 
R.LLA. 63s.) 


ProressoR MCNEILL of the University of 
Chicago has amply justified Chatham 
House in choosing him to write what is 
obviously the key volume of the wartime 
series of their Survey. Even those familiar 
with the printed sources for the period on 
which Professor McNeill has had perforce to 
rely will find in his cool and lucid setting out 
of the problems of inter-allied co-operation 
at their various stages much food for 
reflection, while for reference purposes the 
book will be invaluable. Perhaps its most 
interesting and important aspect is Professor 
MeNeill’s consideration of the differences 
in the internal organisation and outlook of 
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the government departments and armed 
services of this country and the United 
States respectively, and of the effect of these 
differences upon their working together. 

M. B, 
The Life and Music of Bela Bartok. By 

Halsey Stevens. (O.U.P. 45s.) 

Tuis is the first full-length study of Bartok ip 
the English language, although Mr. Colin 
Mason’s has been announced and should 
shortly be forthcoming. Professor Stevens 
occupies a chair in the University of 
Southern California. He knows Hungarian 
and has therefore had access to much 
material, printed and manuscript, not acces- 
sible to most writers on Bartok ; and he has 
written an invaluable handbook for the 
student of Bartok’s music. He does not 
address himself to the ordinary music-lover, 
still less to those who find difficulty in 
adjusting their ears to some of Bartok’s 
music. He provides formal and harmonic 
analyses of the individual pieces, he dis- 
cusses the composer’s use of folk-song and 
the other influences in his early works; and in 
the biographical section of the book he 
gives a chronicle of Bartok’s life, with 
quotations from his letters. It may, then, 
appear something of a mystery that, with 
each tree studied and labelled, there is no 
impression of the wood as a whole and that 
Bartok as a living, sentient human being 
remains successfully masked behind ‘* bio- 
graphical data.’’ Professor Stevens, like 
many other American musicologists, has 
assumed the mantle of the older German 
school of musical scholars. It used to be 
said that for the ideal work of scholarship 
a German should collect the material, an 
Englishmen sift and arrange it and a French- 
man interpret it and give it literary form, 
Professor Stevens has done the German's 
task and very grateful we should be to him. 
It remains for Mr. Mason to play the 
English and the French roies and give us a 
definitive portrait of Bartok and his music, 

M. C, 


The Adventure of British Furniture, 
1851-1951. By David Joel. (Benn. 3 gns.) 


Ir is not easy to see why this book was 
produced. It is two years late for the event 
it commemorates, the centenary of the 
Great Exhibition, though that would hardly 
matter if the book were an illuminating 
analysis—either visual or verbal—of this 
extraordinary and fascinating century in the 
history of English furnishing. It is, however, 
a confused and indeed conventional account, 
mixed in metaphor and cliché-bound: nor 
are the numerous photographic illustrations 
good enough to make up for the other 
weaknesses, while they are so arranged as 
to make necessary a tiresome hide-and-seek 
for the text among the plates. The author, 
himself a designer of furniture, often seems 
unable to distinguish between personal 
preference and prejudice and genuine xsthetic 
appraisal of styles and design. Instead of 
history we are at one point being given the 
stereotyped generalisations about Victorian 
society recently fashionable, at another (when 
Mr. Joel is dealing with postwar develop- 
ments) the story is almost entirely assimilated 
into autobiography. The converse of Dr. 
Johnson’s remark, that a man may judge 4 
chair without being able to make one, 
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Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Statement 
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DIVIDENDS 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited was held on the 12th February, 1954 
at the Head Office, 71 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
D.c.L., D.L., the Chairman, presided. 

With the concurrence of the members pre- 
sent the Report and Accounts and the State- 
ment by the Chairman, all of which had been 
previously circulated, were taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts the Chairman said: 

“As I notice a tendency in some quarters 
to make the small increase in dividends 
recommended by some bank boards, including 
our own, an excuse for still further pressing 
wage claims, I want as an addendum to my 
statement already in your hands to try to 
bring into proper perspective the relative im- 
portance of wages and dividends in relation to 
inflationary pressure. 

The additional dividends declared for 1953 
by the clearing and other banks were con- 
siderably less than £1 million gross: to be 
precise £853,000. In the calendar year 1953 
Wage increases amounted to £125 millions. 
And remember that the present series of 
increases in bank dividends are the first 
changes since the drastic reductions of more 
than twenty years ago, whereas the £125 
millions of wage increases are simply the 
continuance of a process that has been going 
on since 1939. 

Our present dividend of 14 per cent 
nominal actually represents a smaller money 
payment to a holder liable to tax at the 
standard rate than the 12 per cent. dividend 
paid in 1938. In 1938 a holder of 100 *A’ 
shares received £12 less tax at 5s. 6d., i.e, 
£8 I4s. Today he receives £14 less tax at 
9s., ie., £7 14s. So he is down £1 even in 
money terms, and the real purchasing power 
of his present dividend is only two-fifths that 
of the 1938 dividend. The yield on an invest- 
ment in our shares, with the 14 per cent. 
dividend, at a price of 60s. is 4} per cent., or 
in actual cash after deduction of tax at 9s 
just over 24 per cent. 

WAGE INFLATION 

May | now put the relationship of wages 

and dividends in a wider setting? What we 


WAGES AND SALARIES 







are concerned with is the weight of money 
as spending power in causing inflation, and 
the facts can surely leave no doubt that any 
contribution of higher dividends is quite 
negligible compared with that of wages and 
salaries. 

The amount of money received as wages in 
1952 was £5,460 millions, and in wages and 
salaries taken together £8,215 millions, com- 
pared with £472 millions in ordinary divi- 
dends. This means that in 1952 dividends on 
all ordinary shares were something less than 
50 per cent. higher than in 1938; on the 
other hand, salary incomes were about two 
and a half times as great as in 1938 and 
wages had more than trebled. In actual 
money, the increase since 1938 in wages alone 
was nearly twenty-five times as great as the 
increase in ordinary dividends. The increase 
in wages and salaries taken together was 
thirty-five times as great. (See Diagram 
above.) 

It is also a fact that industria] production 
in 1952 was no higher than in 1950, yet during 
those two years wage incomes in the relevant 
industries increased by £542 millions, and 
salaries by £153 millions. To adapt a familiar 
advertisement: that’s inflation, that is. 

And while I am unlikely to be asked in 
this company what service the ordinary share- 
holder performs in return for his dividend, 
it is perhaps worth reminding ourselves that 
he is the source of the life-blood of industry, 
the risk capital without which labour could 
not have been set to work in the first instance. 
And without a constant supply of fresh risk 
capital, industry cannot wo properly or 
continue to provide full employment. More- 
over, of the millions of equity shareholders 
a large proportion are people of quite small 
incomes. The average individual holding of 
the 60,000 shareholders in our bank is in the 
‘A’ shares £248 and in the *B” stock £56. 

What seems to me so regrettable is that 
attempts are being made in certain quarters 
to engender class bitterness by statements 
about wages and dividends which represent 
the dividend receiver as a profiteer, whereas 
in sober fact it is the wage earner who has 
been the real beneficiary of the inflationary 
process. 
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The Daily Herald has in fact taken pride 
in pointing out in its advertising that the real 
purchasing power of wage earners in 1952 was 
about one-third higher than before the war. 
And that is true even after payment of taxes 


and before making allowance for social 
security benefits. I think it is undeniable 
that this change has been brought about 


largely at the expense of other, and not only 
the wealthier, sections of the population, 

We British are a magnanimous lot and no 
one, I believe, grudges the redistribution 
brought about by progressive taxation and 
designed expressly to help the poorest. But 
superimposed upon this process there is 
continuing a_ further’ redistribution due 
purely to inflation and benefiting all wage 
earners as such, regardless of the scale of 
their earnings. 

The wage earner is at heart as magnanimous 
as anyone else, and 1 believe that if these 
facts could be brought home to him he would 
hesitate before pressing a claim to a still 
larger share of the national income. For that 
is what is involved by any increase in wages 
without a corresponding increase in produc- 
tivity; for example, if wages are raised to 
meet every rise in the cost of living—itself 
often engendered by increased wages—other 
sections of the population have to meet the 
bill. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DANGER 


It is I think beyond doubt that if the wage 
earners exert their full power they can under 
present conditions, and in the short run, secure 
for themselves a still greater share of the 
national cake. In the light of the facts and 
figures I have just given you that would not 
seem to be a generous course, but in suggest- 
ing to the wage earner that it would be unwise, 
I am thinking less of magnanimity than of 
his own self-interest. For it is the stark 
truth that in our present economic position 
higher costs will, in a period quite short in 
terms of years, price us out of our export 
markets to an extent which, in my opinion 
at least, will create grave unemployment in 
this country—unemployment' which no 
attempt to whip up internal purchasing power 
by cheap money or other expedients of the 
kind could conjure away. 

What a wonderful thing it would be if we 
could wake up one morning to find each 
pound buying more; cost of living falling; 
real wages rising automatically. Yet this 
miracle could be brought about quite simply 
by higher productivity without higher costs, 
No one has more to contribute to, or more 
to gain by, that process than the earner of 
weekly wages. Moreover, he can nowadays 
rely with certainty on his bargaining power 
to secure for himself his full share of any 
increase in the national cake. My point is 
that—as things are now—he cannot safely take 
more until there is firmly aad solidly a larger 
cake to divide, and a stable pound in which to 
draw his weekly wage. 

It is a simple recipe; could we not try it?” 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the other ordinary business transacted. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Chair- 
man and Directors and to the staff. 





OTHER RECENT BOOKS—continued from opposite page. 


would seem to be equally true. The fact that 
Mr. Joel is aware of his limitations as a 
writer merely adds to the embarrassment of 
his reviewer. H. A. C. 


French Film. 
Press. 16s.) 
A USEFUL addition to the National Cinema 
series is French Film by Georges Sadoul, a 
historian who is also a critic of considerable 
distinction. The publishers of this series 
are generous with their  illustrations— 


By Georges Sadoul. (Falcon 


although these sometimes become a little 
cramped on the page—but less so with their 
text ; and, in covering the facts, the per- 
sonalities and the films in only 120 pages, 
M. Sadoul has had to resist an obvious 
temptation to let the book collapse into a 
catalogue of dates and achievements. On 
the whole, and particularly in the early 
chapters on the silent cinema, he has 
managed very well; the evaluation of the 
post-war period, however, becomes a little 
sketchy ; and M. Sadoul's left-wing bias 





makes itself felt in, among other things, his 
over-rating of a mediocre film, Le Point du 
Jour, apparently because it deals with a 
**realistic’’ subject—coalmining. The trans- 
lation (one assumes that it is a translation) 
seems at times needlessly clumsy, and the 
book suffers from a quite remarkable 
number of misprints; A Quoi Révent les 
Jeunes Filles, for instance, reads, rather 
engagingly, 4 Quoi Révent les Jeunes Films } 
and the contents page bilingually refers to 
the Avant Guard. P. H. 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


My attempt last week to put the chartists 
in their place has enraged at least one of 
those fanatics who thought that I was ill- 
mannered. If it will please him I will add that 
I really like looking at charts. I find them 
less trying to the eyes than looking at 
tabular statistics. I find them helpful when 
they disclose measurable rises or dips in a 
long-term trend, so that I can wait to buy 
on a dip or sell on a rise. But I will 
not look to them to tell me when a bull or 
bear market is approaching. The charts 
merely record the actions of investors as 
expressed in the prices and numbers of 
bargains reported daily (very unscientifically) 
by stockbrokers. They cannot record the 
motives and thoughts behind investors’ 
actions. And some chartists (not my 
correspondent) will misinterpret them. So 
I repeat that the bull market of 1952/54 
was due not to the discounting of economic 
trends but to the growing conviction among 
business men who matter that British 
industrial equities had been grossly under- 
valued under the Labour régime and were 
due for a technical revaluation under the 
Conservative. Incidentally, this explains 
why there were so many ‘bids’ last year. 
In the process of market revaluation shares 
do not keep in step: one may fall behind 
another and the shrewd business man will 
make a bid for it if he is in the position to do 
so. | regret that a more realistic appreciation 
of what is happening on the Stock Exchange 
was not evident in the recent debate in 
the House of Commons. For the brutal 
truth I recommend the politicians to read 
Mr. Harold Wincott in The Financial Times 
this week. He writes: *‘If only the Socialists 
would leave well alone, British industry 
on the whole could be relied upon to go on 
being very conservative in its profit distri- 
bution policy. But when you start 
banging the (political) drum, saying that 
ploughed back profits shouldn’t be re- 
munerated, that reserves don’t belong to the 
shareholders, that earnings and dividends 
should for evermore be calculated on 
nonsensical asset and capital values, what 
the devil do you expect directors and share- 
holders to do except pay out more, capitalise 
reserves and revalue assets—before the 
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rats get at them? 


American Equity Prospect 

This technical, domestic revaluation of 
industrial equities also explains why the 
British charts have pursued their course 
independently of Wall Street. In the 
United States there is a case for presuming 
some correlation between the movements of 
equity prices and the business indices. As 
companies whose shares are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange are obliged to 
publish quarterly earnings investors can 
keep more closely in touch with business 
profits and anticipate more intelligently 
future dividends. It may, therefore, be 
argued that the fall in the Dow Jones index 
of ‘industrials’ between March and Sept- 
ember, 1953, was discounting the ill effects 
on the economy of cutting deficit spending by 
over $6 billions in 1953/54 and that the sub- 
sequent recovery has discounted the general 
belief that the recession will be short-lived. 
Even so I am not sure that this is true. 
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The Dow Jones index of ‘industrials’ is no 
longer very significant: it reflects the long- 
term buying of trusts and pension funds 
which must broadly be confined to invest- 
ment in the ‘blue chips.’ The railroad 
index has not followed the recovery of the 
industrial. American production, according 
to the official statistics, has now dropped 
10 per cent. (as in the 1949 recession), 
and whether this deflation will spread further 
round the economy depends mainly on the 
capital spending of private business. 
Broadly, if companies save part of their 
taxation relief instead of spending it all, 
the recession will extend: if they spend 
more than they are relieved the recession 
will peter out. The only reassuring news so 
far is that General Motors intends to 
spend $1,000 millions in capital extensions 
over the next two years. I am told that they 
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only decided to do so on being assured that 
the ‘public works’ counter-recession plan 
of the President would, if necessary, be 
carried through. 


American Equities Cheaper than British? 

As Great Britain cannot be insulated 
entirely against the effects of an American 
recession it may be asked whether British 
industrial equities, after their recent re- 
valuation, are getting dear as compared 
with American industrials. Comparative 
values must be judged on comparative 
yields—over and above the riskless rate of 
interest. The spread between the yield on 
Dow Jones industrials (‘the blue chips’) 
and on high grade bonds is about 2.5 per 
cent. whereas the spread between the yield 
on British industrials (Actuaries Investment 
Index) and on high grade debentures is only 
about 1} per cent. If Mr. Butler reduces 
Bank rate (and taxation) in April British 
industrials may rise further, but from now 
on the keynote for investors, as I have said 
before, is caution and selectivity. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THERE is clearly no need for investors to 

panic out of tobacco shares on the cancer 

scare but the recovery which has followed 

on the maintenance of the IMPERIAL TOBACCO 

dividend of 20 per cent. gives every one an 

opportunity to reconsider his position. The 

general practice is to hold Imperial Tobacco 

shares for the high yield—about 7 per cent. 

at 56s.—and as the dividend was covered 

14 times it is a fair risk to take. The company 

can benefit, as it did last year, from lower 

paper and packaging costs but the 3 per 

cent. rise in wages last December will 

reduce profit margins this year. The huge 
amount of loan capital outstanding increases 
the equity risk. If there is to be a long-term 
fall in tobacco consumption on medical 
grounds the investor should not be attracted 
by the high yield. BRITISH AMERICAN 
TOBACCO shares have recovered to 40s. and 
vield £5.2s. per cent on the 114 per cent. tax 
free dividend. As earnings in the previous 
year were 51 per cent. tax free the market is 
expecting a higher dividend for 1953. 
Whatever it is, it will be declared next 
Tuesday. If it fulfills market expectations 
and the shares rise, it will be a good oppor- 
tunity for investors to reduce their tobacco 
holdings. . 6 ‘ 

THe raising of the dividend by INTER- 
NATIONAL COMBUSTION from the equivalent 
of 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. for the calendar 
year 1953 was very satisfactory. This 
important firm of combustion engineers, 
which specialises in the manufacture of 
steam-raising plant for electric power sta- 
tions, has a fine record of expansion and 
consequently was badly hit by the Excess 
Profits Levy in 1952. In spite of a full year’s 
burden of this tax net profits for 1953 have 
risen from £464,000 to £528,000—after 
taxation of over £1,000,000—and the higher 
dividend is covered 2$ times by earnings. 
The preliminary statement does not give 
the actual amount paid in E.P.L. but it is 
clearly in excess of the ordinary dividend. 
The demise of this tax foreshadows a 
higher payment for 1954 if trading results 
are not unsatisfactory. The 5s. shares have 
risen to 16s. 9d. and are still reasonably 
valued to yield 6 per cent. 





WHEN an industry enters the competitive 
conditions of the buyers’ market it is not 
always the big company which comes off 
best. Witness the poor results recently of 
l 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS whose shares seem | 
valued at 68s. to yield under 44 per cent 
have in mind, by comparison, a s 
engineering company—BARTON AND 

of Dudley—which specialises in electric 
welded and precision tubing. This compa: 
profits for the year ending last Decemibe 
will not be published until early May bi 
those for 1952 reflected the indus 
recession of that year it is reasonable to 
expect that they, in turn will reflect the 
recovery of 1953. Earnings in 1952 amounted 
to 77 per cent. after providing the equivalent 
of 18 per cent. for nine months’ liability 
for E.P.L. and a dividend of 15 per cent. 
was paid on capital increased by a 25 per 
cent. bonus. In November, 1953, a ‘rig! 
issue was made—one new share at 9s. 3d. 
for every two—bringing the ordinary capital 
up from £506,250 to £750,000. The directors 
announced that they would pay a final 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the increased 
capital, thus establishing the 15 per cent. 
rate of distribution. With the removal of 
E.P.L. the earnings cover should remain 
generous, even if 1954 results are below 
those of 1953. At:10s. 3d. the 5s. shares 
yield 7 per cent. and may be regarded as a 
sound high-yielding industrial investment. 


ALUMINIUM fabricating is another industry 
which has fallen upon difficult times. The 
substantial fall in the profits of BiRMID 
INDUSTRIES is proof of the recession. BRITISH 
ALUMINIUM, which manufactures the raw 
material, is better placed but the directors 
warned shareholders that the maintenance 
of the interim dividend should not be 
taken as implying that the total for the year 
would be unchanged. At 38s. the shares 
are not far above their low level for the 
past ten years. If the total dividend is cut 
to 10 per cent. the yield would be £5 2s. 
per cent. For the long term | prefer them 
to B.A.T.s. 
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No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
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before paying income tax at the standard rate, Send today 
for our investment brochure. 
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